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WALLACES’ FA 


“Dear Mr. Patrick” 


This man answers 
more than 10,000 
letters about livestock 
every year 


6s ECRO has started in my pigs. How can I 
stop it?” 
“One of my sows died, leaving a litter. 
What shall I feed the pigs?” 


“= 
“What should I use to rid my hogs of lice?” 
ta 4 


“Can I let my hogs run in a wild mustard pasture?” 


“What shall I feed to sows to get a good flow of 
milk?”’ 


“What makes hogs sneeze?”’ 

“Why are my pigs losing their hair?” 

“Should I feed my hogs soaked oats, or dried oats?” 
“Is it safe to worm a pregnant sow?” 


“One of my sows dried up, and the pigs are still 
small. What can I do to make her give milk again?” 


“How do you make a hog fountain out of a wooden 
barrel?” 


‘“‘What’s the best way to grow soy beans?”’ 


‘What can I do to keep my hogs from eating sand 
and gravel?” 


‘‘Which is worse, white scours or black scours?”’ 


‘‘What can I do to make my hogs improve in appe- 
tite?”’ 


Perhaps you have a question or two of your own. 
Some problem of hog raising bothering you? Write to 
Mr. Patrick! 


He doesn’t mind. He answers more than ten thou- 














sand of them every year. 
And he’s ready to take on 
ten or even twenty thousand 
more. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ he’ll tell 
you, ‘‘and more than glad 
to doit!” 


For that’s his job, and he 
likes it. Who is he? R. E. 
Patrick, Head-of the Serv- 
ice Department, Moorman 
Manufacturing Company, 
makers of Moorman’s Min- 
eral Feeds for livestock. 




















Back of his advice 














But how does he manage to 
answer them all? Well, in 
the first place, he has the 
Moorman Experiment Sta- 
tion to help him on the most difficult questions. And the 
Moorman Experiment Station is a thoroughly scientific 
institution which does a considerable amount of orig- 
inal work on livestock, besides keeping in close touch 
with the latest information developed by others. 


Then he has the library of the Moorman Manufactur- 
ing Company to refer to, one of the most complete 
collections of books and pamphlets on livestock in the 
country. 


He has the Moorman Experiment Station of 100 acres, 
with 750 hogs, 80 to 100 head of cattle, 100 sheep, 500 
head of poultry. He knows every lot of animals on 
his farm, every litter, their history, what they have been 
fed, how they are getting along, when they will be 
ready for the market, what it would cost to raise them 



































Mr. Patrick is often called upon by neighboring farmers to come out and look at their hogs. Sometimes, when @ particularly interesting 
problem ts involged, Mr, Patrick takes a long trip just to see the hogs for himself 


? ' 


(Advertisement) 


Mr. Patrick in his office at the Moorman Manufacturing Company, makers of Moorman’s 


ineral Feeds for livestock 


under actual farm conditions, and, roughly, how good 
a price they will bring. 


Out on that farm he has seen pigs that were brought 
in as advanced cases of necro, hardly able to stumble 
around, grow into good fat market hogs. He has seen 
hogs grow weak and lean and sickly on one ration, then 
pick up and grow fat and strong when the ration was 
changed. 


He has the whole countryside around Quincy, IHinois, 
where the plant and headquarters of the Moorman 
Manufacturing Company are. For farmers in the 
neighborhood have a habit of calling on him to come 
out and see their livestock whenever any trouble 
develops. And once in a while Mr. Patrick makes a 
long trip to see.a herd of hogs who are behaving in an 
especially peculiar way. 


1200 Service Men 


He has the Moorman Service Organization, with 1200 
men out in the field, solving farmers’ problems on their 
own account and referring the more difficult ones direct 
to him. 


Nine years of this kind of work, and you get so you 
can answer a question or two about livestock! Yet Mr. 
Patrick never gives a positive answer unless he is sure 
his answer is right. And sometimes he goes to quite a 
bit of trouble to make sure. 


How many farmers has Mr. Patrick helped out of 
serious difficulty in the years that he has been answer- 
ing questions? How many litters, how many herds of 
hogs, has he saved? How much in dollars and cents has 
he saved for the thousands of farmers who have ap- 
pealed to him for help and advice? 


Nobody knows. But the figures would run pretty 
high. : 


And the service is absolutely free. You don’t even 
have to be a user of Moorman’s Mineral Feeds to take 
advantage of it. : 


Doubtless thousands of those who read this page 
have problems which Mr. Patrick could help them 
solve. Are you one of them? Write Mr. Patrick today. 
Address R. E. Patrick, Service Department, Moorman 
Manufacturing Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


July 27, 199 
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FARMS THAT -GO TRAVELING 


How Much of Your Good Soil Are Heavy Rains Sending Down the River? 


HIRTY years ago, on a western Iowa farm, 
spring rains had washed out a little draw 
down the: bank of one sloping field. The 
fraw didn’t amount to much, and at haying 
ime and at grain harvest, the boys threw in a 
sw arm-loads of hay and two or three fence 
hosts, and then drove the wagon over. Today 
he folks on this farm drive to the barnyard 
mother way. The draw has grown to be a gully 













peep. , ; 
This is a sample of what is happening all 
ver Iowa, all over the corn belt, all over the 
Nnited States. What does it mean? 
According to the Department, of Agriculture, 
means in the first place that 126,000,000,000 
pounds of plant food material are being re- 
noved from the fields and pastures of the Unit- 
bd States every year. If you figure this out in 
orms of fertilizer material, the bill comes to 
ound two billion dollars annually. Then, too, 
must be remembered that not only is plant 
‘ood lost, but the soil itself in many cases goes 
way. The top soil washes off, and leaves noth- 
ng but clay and rock. 

The worst examples of what erosion can do to 
he farm are shown, of course, in the older re- 
pions of the United States, where the land has 
been farmed longest. There are certain areas 
hat have, in a thirty-year period, lost their top 
oil entirely, ten inches or more having been 
washed away. There are thousands of acres, 
specially in the southern states of the east, 
where land that was once good farm land has 
been cut up by erosion into a labyrinth of gul- 
ies. The land is no longer any good for crops. 
t will not grow grass enough to serve éven as 
hird-grade pasture, and while reforesting is a 
possibility, even that would be a terrific task. 

It is not only in the east and south that ero- 
sion has done its work. If we go to Missouri, 
we find that good plow land is be- 


hirty feet wide. In the center it is fifteen feet 





FORTY TONS FROM ONE ACRE 


Rain beating on sloping and bare fields 
is removing 126,000,000,000 pounds of 
plant food material from the fields and 
pastures of the United States every year. 
Charged up in terms of fertilizer, this is 
an annual loss of two billion dollars. It is 
worse than that, since in some cases the 
soil itself is gone, and no amout of fer- 
tilizer on rock or gravel can make of it 
productive soil. 

How many tons of the best soil of your 
farm go down the river after a heavy rain? 
Missouri experiments show that an acre of 
plow land lost 41.2 tons in a year. An en- 
couraging note is that a similar field in 
grass lost only .03 of a ton. 

This article states the situation. Later 
articles will go into more detail as to what 
is being done to correct it. 











workers. The cities are gone ; the farms are rep- 
resented only by scattered“stones on which 
hearthfires once burned. 

What has destroyed civilizations? This is 
one of the problems that historians have never 
satisfactorily answered. No doubt the climate 
changed. The rainfall decreased. But in some 
eases also, the fertile soil itself deserted the 
people. Washing down the great rivers to the 
sea, it left nothing behind for succeeding gen- 
erations but the prospect of starvation on a bar- 
ren upland. 

But we do not even have to go outside the 
borders of the United States to find examples 
of what erosion can do in destroying a farming 
country. A single county in the south was found 








ng washed away at the rate of a 
peven-inch layer of soil every twen- 
y-four years. At the same rate, in 
ess than fifty years the whole top 
oot of soil would be gone. If it 
akes only fifty years to get rid of 
he top foot of soil, how long would 
t take to create another foot? On 
his, a geological expert says: 


10,000 Years to Replace 


“Without any pretentions to a 
close estimate, I should. be unwill- 
ing to name a fair rate of soil for- 
mation greater than one foot in ten 
housand years, on the basis of ob- 
servation since the glacial period.’’ 
That’s a good while. Perhaps we 
mad better save a little of the soil 
iat we have now and not rely on 
making a new batch. 
It is the plow land that suffers 
most. Grass land gets along pretty 
ell even under a very heavy rain- 
Hall, In the Missouri test, less than 
98 of a ton of solid matter was re- 
moved from an acre of land in grass. 
om an acre of the same soil type in cultiva- 
Hon there was removed in one year 41.2 tons. 
_We think too often of the soil as a perma- 
nent asset. It is nothing of the sort. There are 
eeserts in the world where years ago the soil 
vas as fertile as the soil of the corn belt is now. 
wut in Arabia, in northern Africa, and on the 
of China, there can be found ruins that 
Indicate that the country has supported 
population of farmers and of urban 
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‘wagon road ‘that is starting ‘turn into a gulley 


by survey to contain 90,000 acres of land at one 


time largely cultivated and-now permanently 
ruined. The whole area has been cut up by 
gullies and- the bedrock exposed. Altogether, 
the land has been so devastated that it can not 


‘ be reclaimed for centuries. 


The same process is going on today on our 
own farms.. Go out in the field after a heavy 
rain and note the soil washed down against the 
sod at the lower end of the field, and how little 






water courses have been opened up all along 
the slope. These are the signs that the farm 
is bleeding—perhaps to death. 

What ean be done to bind up the wounds? 
In the first place, we ought to find out whether 
land now in crops ought to be in crops. There 
is a good deal even in a state like lowa, that 
ought to be in either grass or timber. If the 
rough land, especially rough land of clay loam, 
is left in crops too long, it may eventually be 
hard to get it to grow anything. It is far better 
in good pasture or even in good woodland than 
torn up by gullies with weeds trying vainly to 
grow on raw clay and rock. 

Soil type, of course, makes a difference. A 
sandy soil can be cultivated even when the slope 
is fairly steep, and not nearly as much damage 


cwill be done as in a loam field with a far more 


gentle slope. With the fields that are to stay 
in cultivation, the first thing to do probably is 
to establish a good totation_that will put more 
roots and more humus back into the soil. It is 
the land that has been growing wheat after 
wheat after wheat, or corn after corn after corn, 
that runs away downhill with the first shower. 
In Van Buren county, Iowa, the farmers have 
been going at the job and stopping soil erosion 
in a practical and effective way. Van Buren 
county has a good deal of rough land of the soil 
type that washes easily. There are plenty of gul- 
lies, quite a few hilltops washed clear of good 
soil, and plenty of other indications of erosion 
damage. The value of the county program is 
indicated by the fact that Arthur J. Secor, 
county agent, was given first place m a nation- 
al soil improvement contest last year because of 
the soil program worked out for the county. 


Van Buren County had Three-Fold Job: 


The Van Buren county people decided at the 
start they had a three-fold job. First, it was 
necessary to build dams and terraces 
to stop the big loss of soil. Second, 
a good deal of the land needed to be 
put into legumes in order to get a 
good humus-filled soil that would 
not wash easily. Third, there had to 
be an-increased number of livestock 
to consume the legumes and also to 
build up the fertility of the soil so 
that satisfactory rotations could be 
maintained. 

But in. figuring out a way to get 
legumes, they had to go back a step 
farther. The soil was sour, and in 
many places lacking in phosphorus. 
Limestone had to be applied and in 
many eases a light application of 
super-phosphate. Twenty thousand 
tons of ground limestone and twen- 
ty-two cars of fertilizer have been 
used on the soils of the county to get 
the program started. 

With this help, the legume acre- 
age has inereased tremendously. 
When the program started, prac- 
tically no soybeans were grown in 
the county. Since that time, ap- 
proximately 30,000 acres have been 
grown. One hundred and seventy-three acres 
of alfalfa were raised at the start. Right now 
there are 5,000 acres in alfalfa seeding. Red 
clover and sweet clover acreages have also 
shown gains. : 

The job of filling ditches and terracing has 
gone on at the same time. This program has 
also shown good results. Here the difficulties 
are great, since there seem to be no rules that 
will work withevery (Concluded on page 15) 
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HOW FAT TO MAKE THE CATTLE 


WN ANY farmers are afraid that cattle prices 
will go down seriously during the next two 
or three months. They have cattle which have 
been running on grass and at the same time 
have received corn for several months. They 
want to know whether to sell the cattle now or 
hold them for a late summer or fall market. 
The first thing to remember about the cattle 
market is that during the past six months only 
about 85 per cent as many feeder cattle have 
been sent out into the country as is normally 
the case. This shortage in feeder cattle should 
keep the cattle market from declining very 
rapidly. In this connection we would like to 
call the attention of our readers to the table 
which we publish each week on the market 
page giving the shipment of stockers and feed- 
ers to different corn belt states in terms of 
per centage of a five year average. It will be 
worth while for all cattle feeders to watch this 
chart carefully. So far there has been a great 
shortage in feeder cattle going back to the coun- 
try except in the states of Kansas and Ne- 
braska. ; i 
It is a mistake for a man who has cattle 
weighing around 850 pounds which are half fat 
to send them to the market at the present time. 
They will come into competition with grass fat 
cattle and sell at a decided disadvantage. Of 
course we may be mistaken but we believe that 
the safest thing to do is to make these eattle 
fat enough so that there is no danger of them 
selling in competition with grass fat cattle. If 
they can be made really fat at a weight of 950 
to 1,000 pounds we would let them go. The 
chanees are that the cattle market will stay up 
at least fairly well during the next two months. 
The demand for feeder cattle this fall is likely 
to be very good because of the prospects for an 
unusually good corn crop in Iowa and Ne- 
, braska. There is a chance in fact that during 
the fall and early winter feeder cattle may be 
selling for about the same price per pound as 
fat cattle. 











BUY HOGS ON GRADE 


HE Institute of Meat Packers has given 
' definite assurance that in the near future 
_ the packers on the different markets will begin 
to buy hogs on definite grades. The A grade 


for instance will mean a hog weighing between 


140 and 160 pounds. Heretofore the packers 
have followed diverse policies. Their defini- 
tions as to grade have confused the people who 
have had hogs to sell. It is decidedly encourag- 
ing to know that the packers are willing to 
make an effort to simplify the grades. Sim- 
plified -grades will be of an especially great 
help to farmers when they begin to establish ¢o- 
operative concentration points. 





ARE PRICE FORECASTS ACCURATE? 


UT this way, we have felt that the govern- 

ment estimates on the future trends of 
prices of hogs and grain were decidedly valu- 
able to the farmers. Down south, enough cote 
ton people to swing considerable weight in con- 
gress felt differently and have succeeded in 
barring any discussion of possible future of 
cotton prices by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Before this, the same group succeeded im 
preventing the department from getting an in- 
tention-to-plant survey such as is secured in 
other lines. 

This has seemed to us a short-sighted policy. 
A recent summary by the Department of Agri- 
culture also bears out this view. Most of us 
feel that the Weather Bureau is on the whole 
a good institution ; that its forecasts are acecur- 
ate enough to be of some help. Yet it seems 
that the price forecasts of the department on 
cotton were a good deal more reliable than the 
Weather Bureau’s forecast on weather. 

A statement from Dr. O. C. Stine, chief of 
the division of statisties and historical research, 
declares : 

‘* According to the Weather Bureau, the fore- 
casts of weather in the Washington district in 
the period 1915-1919 were about 85 per cent 
correct for the thirty-six hour period following 
the forecasts. Thecrop reporting board’s July 
1 indication of the cotton crop in the period 
1915-1926 was 87 per cent correct against the 
final ginnings. The accuracy of the cotton 
crop indications for the sueceeding months of 
the season improves, reaching 97 per cent in 
December. . ... During the past three years 
we have been forecasting. prices. ... These 
statements have been about 90 per cent cor- 
rect.”’ . 

Somebody is always going to be in the busi- 
ness of forecasting prices in all the principal 
farm crops. If it is done by private agencies, 
the information thus gathered will be available 
only to these agencies and: can be used against 
the interests of the farmer. When the govern- 
ment does the job, the information is made pub- 
lic and the farmer has a chance to bargain on 
the basis of equal knowledge ‘with the folks to 
whom he sells. 

We hope the cotton people will reconsider. It 
is their own funeral, of course, but for the sake 
to their own profits we would like tossee them 
go back to the intention-to-plant report and to 
the price forecast. 





FARM RESOLUTIONS 


T IS mportant for all farmers to read the 

resolutions of the Corn Belt committee 
printed. on page 22 of this issue. These were 
unanimously adopted on July 16 at Des Moines. 
Any of our readers who strongly disagree 
with the temper' of these resolutions. should 
write William Hirth, chairman of the Corn 
Belt committee, at Columbia, Mo. 

We are also printing on page 21 the Indiana 
resolutions dealing with the two platforms. 
Important agricultural decisions are,now being 
made and we urge all voting farmers and their 
wives to study what the farm leaders who have 
been fighting in Washington, really think 
about the two party platforms. 

A further statement will be put out by the 
Corn Belt committee some time in August or 
early September after Hoover and Smith have 
spoken. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


LAST week Mr. Hoover requested Goverp 
Hammill to meet him at Omaha in ogg 

that he might deliver a message to the Ig 
State Republican convention as to his agri 
tural policy. In this message Mr. Hoover jy 
cated his interest in agriculture, came out 
footedly against the equalization fee, which } 
had the unanimous support of the Iowa dele 
tion at Congress and which most folks who hay 
studied agricultural relief believe vital to 4 
success of any program to bring relief to ag 
culture. There was really nothing new in 
Hoover’s statement. Evidently he stands whe 
he has always stood egainst the equalization f 

The lowa Republican convention while 9 
dorsing Mr. Hoover, also endorsed the equalig) 
tion fee as a part of their agricultural platforg 
‘Mr. Hoover said he was against the equalizatig 
fee because he believed it was unconstitutiong 
Some of the very best attorneys in the Units 
States senate, notably the late Senator Cum 
mins, expressed their belief that the equalig 
tion fee was constitutional. The regrettably 
thing is that President Coolidge did not sig 
the MeNary-Haugen bill and submit it to ty 
judgment of the supreme court, which is th 
body that would decide whether it was consti, 
tional or not. It would seem that there is othe 
legislation already in operation thru act of eq: 
gress that involves the same point of consti 
tionality as the equalization fee. Whether ity 
constitutional or not seems to depend wpa 
which side of the question you are on. 

It is to be ond that Mr. Hoover will gig 
this -matter more serious thought before hf 
makes his speech of acceptance August 11. | 
would seem that not until this acceptance speeq 
is made ean Mr. Hoover’s position with refer 
ence to agriculture be clearly understood. His 
message thru Governor Hammill to the Tow 
State Republican convention was somewhat-a 
prising in view of the fact that he had already 
said that he would have nothing to say with 
regard to his program for agriculture until hs 
acceptance speech. Farm folks are still at sa 
as to his program and will await his definite 
pronouncement with regard to his agriculturdl 
policy as well as the statement of Governor 
Smith with interest. 





CORN BELT WEATHER - 


AST week was dry in Missouri and unt 

ually wet in Nebraska and parts of Iowa: 
Northwestern Iowa, which had been quite dry, 
received a good rain. Temperatures so far il 
July have averaged about two degrees above 
normal. The combination of high temperature 
and good rains has pushed the corn along very 
rapidly. Following is our estimate as of July 
23, 1928, as compared with the governmelt 


‘July 1 estimate, the final last year and the tem 


year average: 


CORN YIELD, IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
Govt. Est. Our Est. Govt.’27 1928-27 





July 1,28 July 23,°28 Final Aven 
TOWa 363k 453 480 387 423 
Tilinois ............ 343 350 254 319 
Indiana %..:.......:... 164 165 132 171. 
BIG? i KE 136 143 110 146) 
Missouri ............ 182 170 173 176 
Nebraska ........... 231 240 291 208 | 
Kansas oo... 135 130 177 104 | 

NILS OLSEN 


NES OLSEN, the new chief of the Bureal 
‘of Agricultural Economies, passed thru Des 
Moines last week. He was raised on an [lino 
farm and knows all about corn-hog farmilg™ 
from first hand experience. Moreover, he ® 
sympathetic to the point of view which we & 
the middle-west have. No matter who beco 
president, corn belt farmers can feel they h 
a friend in the executive branch of the gover” 
ment as long as Olsen is ehief of the Bureau @ 
Agricultural Economics. ome Bs 
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READING FOR CHILDREN 


‘HILDREN read whatever is handy. This 
j was brought out by a survey recently made 
© the University of Iowa. The children were 
sd to report on the magazines they read, and 
Furned out that they read largely what the 
ily happened to take, without regard to 
“her value or their suitability for children. 
phere are probably two morals te be drawn 
om this. In the first place, the average child 
who has a taste for reading at all will go thru 
& ite a lot of reading-matter. His first choice 
js a magazine for children or the sections of 
weneral magazines which are devoted especially 
fo children. 

| Tf such reading-matter is not available, or 
he wants more to read, he will go on to what- 
lever is at hand. Very probably most families 
need to take more magazines of the type of The 
‘Youth’s Companion, Boy’s Life, The American 
Boy; and so on, to make sure that the children 
get something that is designed especially for 


them. ; 
Next, it seems desirable to give 
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Odds and Ends 














HIS summer, for the first time in fourteen 

‘years, I called on George Heinemann, the 
president of the Amana. Society. He was sev- 
enty years old in 1914, but today he seems no 
older. : 

I found it interesting to listen to a conversa- 
tion between Harvey Ingham, the dean of lowa 
editors, and this patriarch of the Amana com- 
munity. The simple religious faith of the old 
man interested Mr. Ingham greatly. He recog- 
nized in it the faith which enabled the pioneers 
to conquer the wilderness, the faith which en- 
abled his own father to hold out under difficult 
circumstances, the faith which has almost’ dis- 
appeared in this scientific age. 

Mr. Heinemann’s face is peaceful, but there 
is a spiritual gleam to his eye and a quickness 
to his mind which make him an interesting 
man to talk to. It seems that there are now 


because it is hard for an individual member to 
get together enough money to buy an auto. The 
members receive from the society, in addition to 
their board “and room, less than $100 a year. 
This is enough, because they don’t need to wor- 
ry about saving up money for their old age or 
for sickness beeause they know that the society 
will take care of them in an emergeney of this 
sort.. Young women with children-are hap- 
pier than farm women of the same age with 
children, because they are relieved from their 
kitchen duties and household cares ahd ean ecen- 
ter their attention almost exclusively on their 
children. 


The Amana people are leading a simple, 
healthy kind of life, of a sort which makes for 
a peaceful, happy old age. Their standard of 
living, however, is lower than that of the ayer- 
age Iowa farmer. This suggests an interesting 
thought. Should the Iowa farmer stop his fight 
for a fair share in the national income? Should 
he stop trying to live like the people in town? 
Should he make less use of automobiles and 

radios and things of that sprt? 
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tather careful attention to the ma- 





that is published in the general 
‘magazines received. A_ recent 
‘check made by Wallaces’ Farmer, 
for instance, shows that there are 
almost as many children reading 
the paper as there are men. They 
read the Boys’ and Girls’ Section, 
the serial story,. special features 
such as Flood’s travel article, and 
“a variety of other departments, de- 
pending on their age. The ~chil- 
dren are entitled to some considera- 
tio when magazines and papers 
are selected. 

A second important fact to keep 
in mind is that since the child who 
is an omnivorous reader is going to 
go thru almost everything on the 
magazine rack, all the magazines 
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a that the family takes had better 
rail be the kind that he can read with 
some profit and no harm. There 
are so many papers that are sent 
out for nothing, or for next to 
nothing, that it takes some atten- 
nus. Mf tion on the part of the parents to 
wa. Me See that the worthless papers and 
ary magazines are kept off the read- 
- in A lng table. 
BS Frequently the apology is made 
efag With reference to some paper: ‘‘We 


ery don’t pay for it; it just comes.’’ If 
uly it isn’t the sort of paper that ought 
entMe © be in the home, it should be 
a barred, whether it comes volun- 
vat or not.’’ Mark it, ‘‘Refused,”’ 
and put it back in the mail-box. 





terial of interest to young people D 


* JNEV; 


Vote on McNary-Haugen bill in house of representatives. 
gave a majority vote for the bill; 2 
West Virginia was tied and Arizona did not vote. 


Vote on farm plank at Republican convention. 
Majority for the farm plank; states in black a majority against it. 
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HOW CONGRESS VOTED FOR BILL 


black states 





HOW CONGRESS WAS REBUKED AT KANSAS CITY 


White states 
had a majority against it. 


States in white had a 


If the farmers of the United States 
are willing to set themselves off as 
peculiar people, different from the 
people in town, living in a simpler 
way, they can probably be quite - 
happy. 

So. far, most farmers haven’t 
been willing to admit that they 
were a different kind of human 
beings from those who lived in 
town. When modern impreve- 
ments have come out, the farmer 
has asked for his share. But per- 
haps this is all wrong. Perhaps the 
thing for our farmers to do is to 
try to live as our pioneer forefath- 
ers, finding their greatest happi- 
ness in simple living and high re- 
ligious faith... The Hindu Ghandi 
has been preaching this kind of 
life to the Hindus, and it has ap- 
pealed greatly to millions of them. 
I am wondering, tho, just how 
happy the people in the smaii 
towns and cities of Iowa would be 
if the farmers stopped buying auto- 
mobiles and radios and the other 
good things of life. I would be in- 
terested in hearing from the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer as to 
whether it is better for the farmers 
to give up the fight of trying to 
get a fair share in the national in- 
come, or whether they should. con- 
tinue to fight in the effort to get 
enough money so their children will 
find the life on the farm not so 
very different from the life of the 
towns and cities. 








. Good reading-matter in the 
1 | home, in the form of books, magazines and pa- 
eh @ Pers, is as important as a good school. In many 


. eases, the reading matter may be more impor- 
= tant than the school. It pays to spend some 


146 @ ‘ought and effort to see that the children have 
~aeeess to the Kind of reading that will be of 
“Value to them, and that they are kept busy with 
| tls 80 there won’t be much inclination or time 
=” 80 straying after the poorer sort. 














CONGRESS OR CONVENTION? 


HE imaps on‘this page shows what a differ- 
- €nee there is between the actions of elected 
sentatives and selected delegates. The Me- 
sety-Haugen bill passed the House“of Repre- 
latives this spring by a vote of 204 to 121. 
4arm plank was defeated in the Republican 
hal convention by a vote of 817 to 267. 
ars ago party conventions were simply 
S of the members of congress of the 
_ The present convention system some- 

ems to be anything but an improvement. 
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about 1,300 members of the society, and fhat 
they own 26,000 acres of land. These people 
have lived together now for more than seventy 
years, as-Christian communists in the primitive 
sense of the word. They have been held togeth- 
er because they have the common faith that God 
is in the world today just the same as He was 
at ‘the time of the Jewish prophets and at the 
time of Christ. The days of divine inspiration 
have not necessarily passed, altho the Amana 
Society has not had a prophet for more than 
fifty years. Their religious services are in Ger- 
man. The combination of their own language 
and their own religion has enabled these people 
to maintain their community these many years 
in the midst of the.individualistic farmers of 
Towa. 

In these rapidly changing times, even the 
Amana people have changed some. There are 
still no moving picture houses in any of the 
seven Amana villages, but there are several 
automobiles. Most of the automobiles are owned 


by the society and not by individual members, 








EVERAL people have suggested that it 

would be a fine thing if every country school 
could have a radio set, provided that certain of 
the broadcasting stations in the state would co- 
operate with the schools in putting on a good 
educational program at certain hours of the 
day. There is a real idea here. Of course, we 
do not want very much teaching by radio, but 
a little of it might be very valuable. Physical 
culture, music, and perhaps even agriculture 
and home economics would seem to lend them- 
selves to teaching by radio. The one-room 
eountry schools will inevitably use the radio 
sooner or later, and it will be interesting to see 
how the pioneers in this movement work the 
matter out. A scheme of this sort has been in 
use in Kansas for several years, with good 
results. H. A. WALLACE. 





What we need is to see clearly that Jesus of Naza- 
reth is truly the Son of God, that He arose from the 
dead, and that He offers to all salvation on repent- 
ance and confession of His name.—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 
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- large pasted has. much. trouble. On the other 
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DES MOINES OKEH’S KANSAS CITY 


Hoover’s Steam Roller at Work in Iowa 


HE tactics that won for Hoover in the na- 

tional convention at Kansas City in June 

won for him again at the lowa Republican 
convention Wednesday of last week. There was 
one difference. ‘The Iowa convention in de- 
claring for an adequate method of handling 
farm surpluses so that the farmer can receive 
cost of production said that legislation to bring 
this about in a financially self sustaining way 
should be by, ‘‘use of an equalization fee or 
some method equally effective.’’ The resolu- 
tions committee was packed for Hoover and 
against the Iowa farm viewpoint, but there 
were two friends of agriculture who were will- 
ing to do battle. Dan Turner of Corning and 
W. 8S. Gilman of Sioux City refused to let the 
resolutions committee get by with the simple 
statement that it had, ‘‘supreme confidence in 
the word, integrity, and ability. of Herbert 
Hoover in solving this great problem.’’ Charley 
Hearst, the Iowa Farm Bureau president, work- 
ing with Gilman and Turner,: finally forced 
thru the commendation of the equalization fee. 
However, it was like pulling teeth beeause the 
Hoover people knew that they had a great ma- 


jority of the delegates to the convention and 


that they could do absolutely anything that 
they wanted. But they happened also to know 
that they did not represent the sentiments of 
the people of Iowa and they were fearful of 
going too far. They finally gave Gilman and 
Turner what they wanted and thereby may have 
saved the Republican party several thousand 
farm votes which might otherwise have gone to 
the Democrats this fall. 

It was long ago known that the great major- 
ity of the delegates at the lowa Republican con- 
vention would be Hoover men. The Hoover- 
Hammill forces had enough .money, practical 
political wisdom and political jobs so that they 
eould do effective work at the time of the state 


primary in early June. While the farmers were 
busy plowing corn these people made up lists 
of safe delegates to the county conventions for 
nearly every precinct and township in the state. 
These lists were handed out to the men and 
women who came to vote at the primary. Of 
course the farm minded people of the state 
could have made out similar lists and have had 
some one to hand their lists out at the primary. 
However, they did not do it except in a very 
few cases. The result was that Hoover-Hammill 
delegates dominated in nearly every county in 
the state. The notable exceptions were Poéa- 
hontas, Hamilton and Winnebago, where such 
men as Allen, Lund and Anderson took charge. 


Convention Very Thoroly Organized. 


It is only when large interests are at stake 
that an Iowa Republican convention is organ- 
ized so thoroly, beginning with the precinet and 
working up, as was the case last Wednesday. 
The power was so overwhelmingly in the hands 
of the Hoover-Hammill crowd that a number of 
people were interested in attending the conven- 
tion to see just how they would use it. They 
used it discreetly and gave Major Lund of Web- 
ster City his chance to present the Hamilton 
county resolution from the floor as a substitute 
for the statement of the resolutions committee. 
Lund’s platform was more like the Democratic 
platform in Houston than it was like the Re- 
publican platform in Kansas City and of course 
there was only one thing for the good Hoover 
delegates to do and that was to vote it down. 
This they proceeded to do with a vote of thir- 
teen hundred and some to forty-eight. Of course 
there were a number of level-headed people of 
the Farm Bureau type of mind who voted 
against Lund because the good work which 
Turner and Gilman had done on the resolutions 
committee to get the endorsement of the equal- 


ization fee made them feel that the platfoy 

brought out by the resolutions committee y, 
as satisfactory as could be expected with 4 

Hooyer delegation in control. 

Probably the most interesting thing about¢, 
convention was Brookhart’s speech. He stap 
out by giving much the same talk which he}, 
given to farm audiences for the last three, 
four years. He told the story of agriculty 
deflation in an extreme form. He criticised ty 
newspapers of Iowa most severely for sayig 
that Iowa farmers were prosperous when 
really were not. He declared that agricultys 
received only a little over 1 per cent on its jy, 
vestment and suggested that corporations ga 
ting more than 5.5 per cent were doing it g 
the expense of other people. About this ti it 
his newly found regular Republican friends hy 
gan to squirm and one of them called from thy 
audience, ‘‘ What about Hoover?’’ Then Brook. 
hart began a story of how he loved Hoover anj 
hated Peek. He turned to Hammill and said 
Peek was his ‘‘baby.’’? It was in 1923 whey 
Brookhart was getting ready to go to Europ 
that Hoover began to cultivate him. Brookhay 
was in Washington, Iowa, and Hoover in Wash. 
ington, D. C., but Hoover called him up ly 
long distance telephone and told him that ly 
was very anxious to do everything he coulj 
to make his visit in Europe profitable. Hoover 
assigned a special man, a Mr. Alfred Denni 
who has since gone with the tariff commission, 
to travel with Brookhart in Europe and sei 
that he got in touch with the right men. Thanks 
to Hoover’s men in Europe Brookhart was able 
to see eight different very important people in 
Berlin in one day. And then Hoover arranged 
for a United States warship to help Brookhart 
go to Russia. Brookhart greatly enjoyed the 
trip thru the Black Sea; he enjoyed seeing the 
United States warship (Concluded on page 35) 


WATCH THE HEALTH OF THE HOG 


Prevent Disease and Increase Profits Without Extra Cost 


ments and diseases in planning for fall 

and another year’s litters. Little can be 

done for most of these ailments on the present 

crop at this late date, but much can be done in 

preparation for more healthy litters later on. 

In humans, they say, life is worth little without 

health. The same is true in pigs. Little profit 

can be derived from pigs without good health in 
the growing litters. 

If a pig could be raised without disease, most 
of us could go about the task with a great deal 
more enthusiasm. Sometimes it would seem that 
when great care is taken to avoid these troubles, 
the greatest losses are sustained. In my own 
ease, one year ago the average litter raised was 
eight pigs on April litters. “They weighed 224 
pounds when less than seven months old, and 
sold in October for $11.50, before the price took 
the big tumble. This year, it has taken nearly 
twice as many sows to raise the same number of 
pigs, with more attention. Good, healthy pigs 
at two-months of age, for no evident cause, took 
sinking spells and in one-half hour were dead. 
The sows and litters had good housing, milk, 
some tankage and oil meal, bone meal, wood 
ashes, salt, pasture and manure from cattle fed 
mixed hay. Corn and oats were used as grains. 
And yet at three months of age six pigs broke 
down behind and had to be killed. 


Problems That Are Hard to Figure Out 


Some of these things are hard to explain. If 
livestock could be raised 100 per cent as one 
plans, more enjoyment could be derived from 
handling it. The surplus might be greater 
at times‘than it has been with hogs the last 
two years. Sometimes I do not blame men for 


Nive is the time to take stock of pig ail- 


. handling them in small numbers. A small 


bunch of pigs will sometimes do well when a 


ott 





By John B. Rice 


hand, one will spend about as much time taking 
eare of a few pigs as he will a larger number. 
The raising of a bunch of pigs each year in- 
creases the chances for loss, and it increases 
the chances for additional profit in years that 
afford it from such an adventure. 

Of the diseases that one may encounter later, 
hog cholera and flu are the two diseases that 
take the greatest toll. For hog cholera, I believe 
in insurance enough so that I am willing to 
vaccinate regularly when the pigs weigh from 
40 to 50 pounds. By doing my own work, I 
have been able to do it at a cost of 25 cents a 
head. Hog cholera often comes in the fall when 
we have a full investment of time in the raising 
of the pigs as well as the cost of producing the 
feed consumed. Three neighbors lost nearly all 
of their pigs last year from cholera. One of 
them vaccinated after the pigs were sick and 
lost the cost of vaccination as well. 


‘Poor Protection From Flu and Pneumonia 


For flu and pneumonia, we do not have as 
good protection. Other than to watch the hous- 
ing and feeding as the weather changes in the 
fall, it is diffieult to do much. I believe that 
many breeders who show pigs bring the disease 
home to their own herds from the show circuit. 
They help to scatter it when they sell to their 
customers, and pass the disease around, I have 
been buying my boar pigs shortly after wean- 
ing, for the last few years, partly for this 
reason. ; 

But to go back to the original purpose of 
this article, and discuss means of stopping such 
troubles as.sore mouth, bull-nose, enteritis, 
worms and the like, I have little to say for well- 
developed cases of infection or infestation on 
the present crop. There is little that can be 





done, for each case needs its own specific pre- 
scription that would make it more effective to 
discuss it in terms of future pig crops. 
Worms !—they say all pigs have their worms. 
If all pigs knew it and had to think of it, they 
would get thin dreaming about it. I have post’ 
ed pigs that I thought were wormy, and have’ 
found none at all. [have treated herds of pigs 
for worms and later found that something elsé 
was the matter. Worm-infested pigs may take 
100 pounds of feed or more to make 100 ponds 
of gain, and require one to two months more 
time to attain market weight than non-infested 
ones. This has been shown time and again im 
well-planned demonstrations. There is no ques 
tion in my mind but that worms take as heavy 
a toll in the hog business as any other one ail- 
ment. They also help'to get. pigs in a condition 
which makes them more susceptible to other 
troubles, including enteritis and flu. Competent 
veterinarians have stated that if worm eggs 
about the average hog lots were as large as ker 
nels of corn, we would have there a foot or more 
of warm eggs. These eggs can not be destroyed 
or disposed of in any practical way other than 


to rotate lots and keep the pigs away from them | 


until time destroys most of them. 
Planning Fresh Lots for the Pigs 


Now this leads up to the planning of our lots. 


so that we can shift our hog-feeding operation 
about every year, two years or such a matter. 
Under my method of handling pigs, I do not 
find it practical, or rather ean not work out 
practical scheme for giving each crop of Pp. 
of two litters a year a fresh place. I find it 0 
essary to use the same. lot more than once wi 
out changing. How to. give a fall crop 
advantage for any length of time is more 

I can figure with a central house. I beli 











that it pays, however, (Coneluded on. page. " 
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Fixing Up the Farm Home 














_ Make:the Home Improvements Now 


Why, oh, why, do so many farmers 
defer much-needed home improvements 
go much longer than is necessary, and 
at the same time spend good money for 
“things not at all necessary? I find so 

many farmers are sold on the benefits 

of a pressure water system, a farm 
lighting plant, furnace heating, bath- 
room and sewage disposal, power wash- 
er, and so on; and yet, for one reason 
or another, they keep putting off the 
actual purchase and installation until 
the wife’s health has broken down from 

Jack of labor saving equipment, they 

poth become old and broken, and at 


most can enjoy the comforts for only a: 


few years, or the boys and girls have 
pecome discouraged at the bareness 
and lack of comforts of the farm home 
and have gone to the city, where they 
can have a bath every day if they wish 
it How much better it would have 
been to have put in the water and sew- 
age disposal systems and all had their 
comforts instead of paying out more 
money because of father’s and sister’s 
typhoid from a contaminated well; or 
‘to have had the 
electric light and 
its benefits instead 
of spending its cost 
trying to save jun- 
jor’s eyesight in- - 
jured by home 
study under poor 
light. 

Probably the most 
common excuse is 
lack of ready mon- 
ey. But why not 
pay for it on the 
installment plan or 
borrow the money 
to put it in? You 
will find your local 
dealer entirely will- 
ing to give you a 
fair price for the 
improvements and 
to allow you time 
for paying the bill; 
and your local 
banker will be glad to lend you the 
money to make such improvements 
where he would’ probably turn 
down a loan to buy a new car 
when you still have one that is 
in good shape He knows that 
the home improvements add to the 
value of the home and to the family’s 
productive capacity, and in many cases 
may cut down production costs; while 
some purchases are more in the nature 
of extravagances and lead to other un- 
hecessary expenses. The installment 
people urge you to buy on time and en- 
joy the article while you pay for it; 
and most farmers think nothing of buy- 
ing another forty acres, a new car or a 
hew piece of farm machinery on such 
terms, I can not see any possible rea- 
s0n why they should not follow the 
same plan with some Improvements, 
and all the family enjoy their benefits 
while these rather permanent invest- 
Ments are being paid for. 

In some cases, action on a better 
water system waits because at some 

_ time in the dim future, the farmer ex- 
- pects to build a new home and thinks 
the water system would then have to 
| de discarded, but this is largely untrue. 
_ If the completely system is planned 
| With careful forethought. for future 
Reeds and good quality standard equip- 
Ment is installed, most of it can be 
Wed in any future changes. There 
Should be no need of changing the pip- 
; Mg to the barns and yards; the same 
‘Pressure storage tank, range boiler, 
: and other plumbing fixtures, and 
‘#0 0n, should be just as serviceable ten 
8 from now, and practically all of 
® piping can be re-used—much of it 
thout even re-threading. 
hy farmers want electric light and 
er, and would like to install an in- 


dividual lighting plant; but put it off 
in hopes that a power line will later be 
run past their farm, so that they can 
get central station power with the 
greater power possibilities this gives. 
This also is a sad mistake, and in a 
way cheats the family out of some of 
the good things they should have. Even 
if the power line does materialize, 
much of the farmer’s investment can 
be salvaged. No change whatever 
should be necessary in the house wir- 
ing, iron and motor outlets, switches 
or fixtures, because if these have been 
properly installed for 32 volts they will 
be even better for 110-volt current. The 
same will be true for all wiring for 
lights and small motors in the other 
buildings. The direct current motors 
will have to be replaced with the prop- 
er type of alternating current ones, but 
in many cases these exchanges can be 
made at small cost thru the power com- 
pany or thru local electrical contrac- 
tors, since motors have very long life 
and very small depreciation. The gen- 
erator and storage battery might have 
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to be sacrificed; but even these can 
often be sold to some nearby 
farmer who can not get onto a 
power line. 

Usually, however, the new 
home, the electric power line and 
such improvements materialize 
much more slowly than we ex- 
pect; and it is neither good busi- 
ness nor fair to the wife and fam- 
ily to defer needed home im- 
provements on the rather remote 

chance that some _ future 
changes may make a better 
system possible. Even tho 
parts may thus be 
- made obsolete by 
mys the changes which 
A post amacresult in the interim, 
ea the comfort and the 
aa pleasure which the family 
has enjoyed much more than 
make up for any small loss 
-. thus sustained. These con- 
veniences and comforts can 
well be enjoyed by the members of 
the family while being paid for.— 
Building Editor. 
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Painting Helps 
Flies in wet paint are emphatically 
“flies in the painter’s ointment.” Gnats 
and mosquitoes rank in the same 
category of undesirables during the 
/ warm weather painting season. When 


insects are blown by the wind ‘there 
is, of course, no way to prevent their 
being blown against newly _ painted 
surfaces. But if the day is fairly still 
there is a way of discouraging their 
natural cussedness. It isn’t necessary 
to stand idly by and watch them mar 
a well done paint job without doing 
anything at all to lessen the damage. 

A white lead manufacturing concern 
reports that citronella or oil of cedar 
have been found very helpful in this 
problem of keeping insects off fresh 
paint. A little of either liquid will 
warn insects away until the paint is 
no longer sticky.. A good many house 
painters have tried out the scheme and 
found that half a pint of oil of cedar 
added to every gallon of white lead 
paint will not harm the lead and oil 
mixture, but that it will, on the other 
hand, discourage curious bugs. Others 
prefer citronella, mixed into the paint 
in a slightly smaller proportion. This 
tip from professional brush wielders 
May save the last remaining shreds 
of some amateur painter’s disposition. 


Helpful Hints in Mixing and Applying 
Paint 


When, mixing, paint be sure to mix 





plenty. It is better to haye some left 
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world’s greatest agricultural and live- 
stock show, all the new improvements 
in farm methods and farm conveni- 
ences. 
racing, auto racing, hippodrome, fire- 
works, 
things to see and things to do. 


lowa’s Finest Outing 


Think of seeing such features as: 


6,000 head of prize livestock; 

Hundreds of grain and produce dis- 
plays; 

2,000 farm boys and girls in competi- 
tion; 

-40-acre motor and machinery show; 

Statewide better homes exposition; 

Captain Wilkins, famous polar flyer; 

Midwest Aircraft Show; 

Five days’ horse racing (purses $20,- 
000); 

Two days’ championship auto racing; 

15 .famous Hippodrome features; 

Creatore and his band, and 6 other 
famous bands and orchestras; 

Oriental fireworks 
dad”; 

The “Phantom” Radio car; 

Society Horse Shows; 

Free camp of 80 acres; ; 

—and hundreds of other brilliant fea- 
tures— 


Join the half million who will enjoy 
.the outing of a lifetime at this great 
exposition—and don’t forget to bring 
the family. 


lowaState fair 


than ever~ 


ME to the midwest’s greatest va- 
cation land this summer. See the 


See the west’s fastest horse 


famous bands—300 acres of 


spectacle, “Bag- 


‘‘Half Million Year’’ 
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over than to run short, especially if a 
tinted paint is being used. None will 
be wasted, for the left-over will cover 
a number of odd places, such as cellar 
stairs, roof valleys or gutters, etc. 
Often the body and trim colors can 
be thrown together for such work and 
the mass brought to a neutral color by 
adding lampblack. 

When mixing white lead paint there 
is a definite order of stirring in the in- 
gredients to get the best results. First 
stir in enough linseed oil to soften the 
pigment to a workable paste. Then 
add tinting colors, if paint is to be 
tinted, mixing them thoroly. Mix in 
the drier and the remainder of the oil 
required by the formula. Add the tur- 
pentine, stirring all the while. When 
this is done strain the whole mixture 
thru a fine wire screen or a piece of 
cheesecloth and the paint is ready to 
apply. 

Never use benzine or kerosene as a 
thinner instead of turpentine. They 
are inferior and injure the paint. 

Use only the best liquid drier of 
some well known manufacturer. Dark 
driers as well as turpentine will 
alter shades, and this must be taken 
ipto consideration. 

On new wood, knots and sappy 
streaks should be shellacked with pure 
alcohol shellac brushed out very thin 
before priming. When:the lumber has 


very many knots, less oil and more 
turpentine may be used than usual. 
Too much oil on the knots causes 
later coats to draw and: check. 

Do not attempt outside painting in 
damp weather. Wood on new build- 
ings is nearly always water-soaked. 
Let it dry before painting it. 

A surface to be repainted should be 
smoothed down. If the old paint is in 
bad condition it should be scraped or 
burned off. It is a waste of time to 
paint over old lumpy scaling paint. 

Brush paint well into the pores of 
the wood. Do not allow paint merely 
to flow from the brush. Two thin 
coats are better than one thick coat. 

Allow plenty of time between coats 
for the paint to dry. Exterior work 
should be allowed to dry two or three 
days before the next coat and interior 
work at least twenty-four hours. 





Mixing Putty 

The best putty, the kind that doesn’t 
crack and fall off window frames, is 
made from equal parts of white lead 
and whiting, softened with linseed oil. 
Putty containing marble dust and 
petroleum when used to fill up nail 
holes and cracks often turns yellow 
and spoils what would otherwise have 
been a good paint job. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 














Housecleaning Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading your paper for 
twenty years, but have got more real 
enjoyment from it in the past year 
than in the other nineteen. 

You have been right and have had 
the courage of your convictions. Don’t 
give up now and don’t let those who 
are fearful some relative or friend will 
lose his government position if the 
Grand Oil Party is defeated, sway your 
judgment. 

I, too, am a Republican, but I think 
it high time the party had a house- 
cleaning or was wrecked. 

It came into being as the instrument 
of agriculture, but has become the 


handmaiden of capital and industry 
and the high-class crooks of the 
country. 


Herculean efforts are being made to 
whip members of the party in Iowa in- 
to line, but I doubt if success will 
crown the efforts of the party workers. 

Religion, that which should be most 
sacred to every man, is being used as 
a political issue and men are being 
“urged to vote this or that way because 
of it. Such efforts should be discoun- 
tenanced in every way possible. Thru 
an examination of the Congressional 
Directory and similar directories of 
public officials, it has been brought to 
my attention that more members of 
the Methodist church occupy public 
positions in proportion to church mem- 
bership than any other church body. I 


wonder if the Methodists want the 
question of church membership agi- 
tated. 


It seems to me the Democratic party 
has promised the farmer a way out. 
The Republican party spit in his face. 
What is he going to do about it? 

J. E. BRENNER. 

Monona County, Iowa. 





Smith’s Record 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am much disappointed in Wallaces’ 
Farmer since it has left its original 
purpose and seemingly has changed in- 
to a political sheet. Why not change 
the name to “The Democrat” or else, if 
just for the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple, you deal honestly with both of the 
parties. Put down the record of both 
standard-bearers. Don’t forget to tell 
how Smith has attended public school, 
how he voted on local option, on the 
sale of liquor on Sunday, the restric- 
tion of saloons within 200 feet of a 
‘school and around churches. Then 
please explain how an honest wet could 
run on a dry platform. 

As for the Republicans closing their 
doors on the farmers, you know all 
they did was to close their doors 
against an anti-Hoover demonstration; 
just exactly as the Democrats would 
have done had the farmers tried to 
stage an anti-Smith demonstration. 

Then give your reasons why you 
think a man from our largest city and 
Tammany Hall will care so much for 
the farmer. 

I have not talked to a Democrat 
around here, but what he says he can 
not vote for Smith. Smith would have 
no chance at all if it were not for the 
fact that he is wet. I wonder how many 
of those Republicans who say they will 
vote for Smith, really respect him. To 
me, it looks like a man trying to cut 
off his nose to spite his face. 

There are thousands of women in 
Iowa who have not forgot the struggle 
to get temperance, and who want to 
see it strengthened: instead of putting 
in a man who says he will work 
against it. There are also a multitude 
of men who are thinking of the chil- 
dren as well as of hogs. 

I can not conceive of Henry Wal- 


lace upholding a man like Smith. To 
you, I would say, please don’t forget 
the liquor question, one of the greatest 
curses of civilization, and@ take your 
stand for right and truth. 
MRS. A. J. ROSE. 
Linn County, Iowa. 





Lucy and Hoover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I say it’s just too bad for those like 
Lucy Miles Conrad, who can’t stand 
editorials on Hoover. In the first place, 
I am sure she is not a farmer; if she 
is, she is not a thinking farmer. Such 
remarks! Give me eight years of 
Smith, and we will be able to count 
our blessings. We expect to keep harp- 
ing on farm relief until we get it. We 
won't: get it with Hoover—any think- 
ing farmer knows this because of the 
past. Think of it, farmers, to have a 
lady, Lucy Miles Conrad, relieve her 
mind by writing that farm relief is a 
fake or the biggest of all fakes—one 
of the thirty million that will vote for 
Hoover. She will have to recount them 
before November! Lucy admits the 
hobby horse has been tipped over, and 
then in turn claims she has several 


a fair and just deal, and if the farmers 
have sense enough to vote for their 
own interests instead of party preju- 
dice, that is what they will do. 
: E, H. HOLT, 
Decatur County, Iowa. 





Not for Hoover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to some “voices” in the is- 
sue of July 6, I have been a Republican 
all my life of fifty years, but have no 
vote for Hoover. A man who has a 
record suchas his is no man to head 
the government; so I would suggest an 
independent man—a man like Charles 
Evans Hughes, for he is one the nation 
could depend upon and prosper in 
faith and for the good of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Ss. A. SHELLENBERGER. 

Grundy County, Iowa. 





Farmers Waking Up 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We fool farmers are always having 
things put over on us. We let the other 
fellow soak us; then let it go as anoth- 
er lesson in life’s school. But I believe 











the next spring or summer. 








BETTER CORN STORAGE 


Ventilated cribs built of sheet steel are of recent development. 
of this type of crib report unusually good results in the drying out of 
corn containing a high per cent of moisture when the corn is husked 
The suction ventilators move air thru the crib rapidly enough to prevent 
mold and rotting unless the corn is extremely soft. 
cribs commonly grade higher than corn in ordinary cribs when shelled 
If placed on a concrete foundation these 
steel cribs are rodent and fire proof. 





Users 


Corn stored in such 








friends that think pretty much alike 
but will vote for Hoover. I say farm- 
ers will refuse to vote for Hoover, and 
several worried Republicans know this 
fact; they got Curtis to help them 
worry. There is no farm relief on the 
Republican ticket, so I will not “vote 
it, altho formerly I have been a Re- 
publican. 
H. ELGERSMA, 
O’Brien County, Iowa. 





Hoover and Smith 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your editorial of last week you 
advised the farmers to wait for a state- 
ment from Hoover and Smith on the 
farm question. Why wait; so far as 
Mr. Hoover is concerned, we have his 
record. He has been expressing his 
true views for years on the agricul- 
tural question. He is no friend of the 
farmer and never will be. Any state- 
ment he may make now will mean no 
more tham the farm plank in the Re- 
publican platform of 1924 meant. 

If Smith is elected, it will be by the 
farm vote, and if they don’t make good 
they will go out at the end of four 
years. It is up to the farmers to kick 
out any party that fails to give them 


we are waking up, so much so that I 
shall vote for Al Smith, and I have 
been an active W. C. T. U. member all 
my life. It takes a man to take the 
stand Al has. I admire a man that is 
honest enough to say what he thinks 
even if he does lose a few votes. He is 
pledged to law enforcement, and I be- 
lieve he means it. 
SUBSCRIBER, 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 


Favors Third Party 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am in favor of a new ticket. The 
trouble is with so many people that 
they are married to a party and will 
not vote for a good man unless he is 
on their ticket. Let us forget the party 
and vote for the man—the one that is 
for the farmers. A READER. 

Ida County, Iowa. 





Farmer vs. Party 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to congratulate you for your 
courage in standing for the welfare of 
the farmer rather than the party. 

VOTER. 

Henry County, lowa. 


Losing Farms Every Year 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am a farmer’s wife, and am writing 
in regard to a piece written by Lucy 
Miles Conrad, in the Voice of the Farm, 
I am sure she is no farmer’s wife, for | 
if she was, she would not take that — 
view of things. Iama_ necoln Repub 7 
lican, and I will never vote for Hoover © 
nor any of his bunch, for any party 
that would treat the farmers like the - 
Republicans did down at Kansas City 
will never get my vote. If Al Smith 
will stand by the farmer he will get my 
vote. The Republicans have been in 
office for eight years and have been 
promising the farmers to help them, 
but we never get any help and never 
will from them. Thousands of farmers 
are losing their farms every year. Farm 
values have decreased twenty billion 
dollars in the last eight years. Other 
properties have increased fifty billion 
dollars in the same period. ‘Count 
Your Blessings One by One” is one of 
my favorite hymns, but I never thought 
it had any reference to the Coolidge 
or Hoover policies. 

Missouri. FARMER’S WIFE. 





Farmers First 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I just received your paper this week 
and am proud of a farm paper that will 
stay by the farmers in all kinds of 
weather and all kinds of conventions. 
I read your neighbors’ page, and Lucy 
Conrad, of Harrison county, surely 
looked lonesome on that page, without 
any support from the other Republi- 
cans who were “farmers first and Re- 
publicans next.” I hope all farmers 
will vote in unison this fall and vote 
for the party whom our farm leaders 
will recommend. I think any farmer 
who listened to both conventions by 


- radio, and who looks over the records 


of the nominees, will not need any one 
to tell him who to vote for. 

I hope Miss Conrad will be the only 
farmer in Iowa who will vote for Hoov- 
er. We were surely Hooverized enough 
before. I hope all farm papers will do 
as you are doing, have the “farmer 
first and politics last.” Come on, you 
farm ladies; let us stick together and 
show Hoover how many ladies live in 
the beautiful outdoors and are farmers’ 
wives. MRS. F. VAN METER. 

Illinois. 


Kansas City Changed Him 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I just read Lucy Miles Conrad’s let- 
ter in your valuable paper. I can’t say 
that I agree with her. I have voted the 
Republican ticket for over twenty-five 
years, but surely will vote for Smith 
this fall, and every one of my neighbors 
that I have talked with say the same. 
One of them said that “the Republican 
party surely made a lot of good Repub 
licans into better Democrats at Kansas 
City.” Nearly all of this part of the 
state will vote Democratic this fall. 
Can’t blame ’em; we have been pushed 
far enough; time to fight now. 

FRANK BARTON. 

Union County, Iowa, 








Favors Coolidge 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have taken Wallaces’ Farmer for 
nineteen years; have seen it drift from 
a real farm paper to a cheap political 
sheet. Since the Republican party put 
a member of Wallaces’ Farmer in the 
cabinet, it has been razzed. Why? We 
are still paying for the last Democratic 
administration. Wallaces’ has not had 
a good word for our president for the 
past three years, 

J. E. HACHLEN. 

Linn County, Iowa. 
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ACKAGED foods as you buy them today represent a big im- 
provement in the quality, purity. and economy of your food 

supply. The finest products that can be purchased in the market are 

now carefully processed, standardized by skilled laboratory men, 
tested at every step of the way, sealed in a neat, tight packageand 

sold with a positive guarantee of purity and nutritive value. You 

j are assured of uniform quality, whether you buy one package or 

----N a hundred. 


All of the processing is done for you in great factories that are 
models of cleanliness, by workers who have devoted their entire 
lives to perfection in this one job. Such foods bring delicious 
treats to your table, and offer great economy in time and kitchen 
work for the housewife. 



































The actual packaging of these foods is a marvel of modern fac- 
, tory practice. Machines almost uncanny in their deftness weigh 
out the product, fill, wrap or seal the packages, a single machine 
producing fifty ora hundred packages in the length of time it took 
the old time grocer to weigh out asack of oatmeal from the barrel. 
And every package i is exact in its contents, trade marked with the 








name of the manufacturer who certifies its goodness. T 


These foods stay good either on the shelf at the grocery store or 
_in your pantry, because their quality is sealed in and protected. You 
can buy with assurance and place them on the table before your 
family or your guests with absolute confidence. This keeping 
quality means economy. 


Nutritive quality, dependability, purity, economy and delight- 
@ ful new flavors, all are found in the food package. Make full use 
of these fine products. Save time by serving them often, and use 
the time for more companionship with the family. Incidentally, 
remember that the increased use of these quality foods greatly 
stimulates the market demand for quality farm products. 
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FARMER ADVERTISERS GIVE MODERN SERVICE = 











HE general public seldom 
hears about the years of 
painstaking research carried 
on by great commercial con- 
cerns to improve their prod- 
ucts. Some of the greatest 
advances in human wel- 
fare are the direct result of 
such work, commercial, yet 
outstanding in service to 
humanity. 

By the Trade Mark on the 
package the manufacturer 
gives you his word of honor 
that his product is made in 
good faith, that he stands 
back of it. 

When that Trade Mark ap- 
pears in advertising carried by 
this publication, you have 
double assurance of an hon- 
est product and a square deal. 
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A Story of Road Building and Rival Towns 
By Raymond A. Berry 


Author of “Wild Rose and Shoestring” 


CHAPTER XI 

ACK STUART opened the letter 
with curiosity. It was addressed 
in his father’s flowery hand, while the 
envelope was one of stiff, formal type, 
totally unlike the stamped, business 
ones that the elder Stuart was accus- 
tomed to use. Any surprise that Mack 
experienced at receiving a communica- 
tion from his sire was completely 
knocked out of his head by the infor- 

mation it contained. : 

Mack threw it on the desk and gave 
himself up to jumbled conjecture. The 
idea of his father’s marrying again had 
never entered his head. The old gen- 
tleman had-always seemed too self- 
sufficient and sophisticated to indulge 
in an autumnal love affair. And here 
he was, preparing to unite with Mrs. 
Carter. Shades of matrimonial mar- 
vels! If romance could blossom in 
such surroundings, how was it that he 
and Patricia had made ‘such a botch 
of their affair. He knew that there 
had been a time when Patricia had 
cared a great deal for him—yet he had 
let it slip. And here were two gray- 
heads nurturing an.acquaintance based 
upon symptoms and customers, bliss- 
fully disregarding the strained relations 
between Green Springs and Arthur, 
between James Murdock and himself. 
Probably it was common sense, born of 
experience. Going to the telephone, he 
called his father and accepted the in- 
vitation, at the same time offering his 
congratulations. 

Mr. Maitley walked into the office a 
few minutes later and slipped into an 
easy chair. 

“Well, Mack,” he observed, after 
lighting his pipe and crossing his skin- 
ny knees, “I hear there’s going to be 
a wedding.” 

“How did you find out?” Mack in- 
quired. 

Mr. Maitley blew a smoke ring ceil- 
ing-ward before replying. 

“Saw Pete Morgan up at the back of 
the post office a minute ago, and he 
said he’d just sorted out your invita- 
tion and sent it up. All the mail he 
can’t. read, he guesses at. For that mat- 
ter, the whole post office force does. 
I’ve known for a good while, tho, but 
we all thought it wasn’t polite to say 
anything till you got your official noti- 
fication.” ‘ 

“How did you hear the news in the 
first place?” 

“Ladies’ Exchange. It’s traveled by 
the back fences all the way from Green 
Springs here in the last month. Mat- 
ter of real public interest. I’d say it 
was a scoop for the first Green Springs 
matron who relayed it on to Arthur. 
How did you happen to let your dad 
get ahead of you this way? By all the 
signs of a year ago, you and Patricia 
should have been the ones to fake the 
rash step. You’re both young and im- 
petuous and not supposed to count haz- 
ards like people with cooler blood.” 

ACK began pacing the floor. . He 

"4 had done it a lot of late. 

“No use. She won’t even give me a 
chance to taik with her any more.” 

“Well, you’re Scheduled to meet her 
at the wedding. She’ll want to see her 
aunt married, and, more than‘that, I’m 
willing to bet that she’ll want a peek 
at you to see if you are suffering suf- 
ficiently.” 

“I doubt if her father would let her 
come if she wanted to do it.” 

“There’s nothing to that. He’s al- 
ways let her have her own way, and 
if he hadn’t, she would probably have 
taken it anyway. They have always 
been great companions, folks tell me, 
tho she seems to be one person that 
has never been afraid to tell him what 








she thought. I imagine Murdock will 
be there himself. At least, I’ve got the 
ladies’ word for it. Mrs. Carter has 
money of her own which /hasn’t de- 
creased for years, due to her habit of 
neither investing it nor using it for 
running expenses. Right now, Jim 
Murdock wants to borrow some, and 
he’s to get it on the condition that he 
attends the services. He’s. bright 
enough to know that when your dad 
gets mixed up with that money, his 
chances are as good as a minus noth- 
ing.” 

“But all this doesn’t get me anywhere 
with Patricia. She’s thru with me.” 

“How do you know until you try?” 
Maitley inquired. ‘“Patricia’s a girl 
that’s going to demand taking. You 
don’t expect to get a thoroughbred like 
her with less effort than you would 
build this road, do you? Partly, she’s 





| Stepping to 








sore, but mostly she’s just dealing you 
enough anguish so there will never be 
any danger of you thinking she came 
too cheap. She probably don’t know 
what she’s doing, but it’s a woman’s 
game—one they’ve worked centuries 
till it’s an exact science. They all of 
them do it.” 

“Tt wonder if you’re right,” mused 
Stuart. 

“Of course I am!” declared Maitley. 
“Do you suppose I’ve lived all these 
years with one of them without learn- 
ing anything? Men get to thinking 
their reasoning powers are strong stuff, 
but alongside a woman’s intuitions and 
hunches, they haven’t a thing worth 
mentioning. Take my word. If you'll 
use as much guts about your love af- 
fair as you have about business, you’ll 
win in all your fights.” 

“That makes me think.” said Mack, 
the safe and taking 
out an official looking envelope which 
he handed to his caller. “Here’s some- 
thing that Arthur’s been waiting to 
see a long time.” 

Maitley read the contents, then he 
whistled. 

“Does anyone in Green Springs know 
about this?” 

“T don’t think so; not yet.” 

Maitley handed the paper back. 

“Put it away quick,” he said. “There 


is enough TNT in that letter to blam, 
near wreck their town. When do vo 
suppose they’ll get: word?” S 

“They are bound to hear of it goon: 
he answered, “but I hope not bef 
this wedding. Dad will have two-th 
of the people from both towns invite: 
and, as it is on neutral ground, therey| 
be a crowd. What I want to do ig; 
get both factions together for a fey 
minutes and talk it over. It may ng 
be good form, but it’s necessary, ang 
there will never be a better opp 
tunity.” 

“I’ve been looking forward to the 
coming nuptials with relish all thy 


now on I’m going to be in as much of 
a twitter_as the ladies. The prospegy 
are fine for a day that will make ay 
past holidays, including the Fourth 
and St. Patrick’s, pale and insipid. Ang 
if you succeed in reconciling the ty 
towns, I’m going to start Soliciting 


on the divide. 
may lie down together—but the sheep 
herder and the cow man—I dunno.” 





When Mack had reached the resoy 
on the afternoon of the wedding, om 
of the first to greet him was his father, 
The elder Stuart was a sartorial sym. 
phony as he strode forward to pump jis 





son’s hand. (Concluded on page «,) 
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Mee than 1000 inspectors are em- 
ployed in Fisher factories. From 
the time the timber is cut, the steel is 
delivered, the upholstery materials are 
specified, until the finished body is 
mounted on the chassis, there is a con- 
tinuous series of rigid inspections. 
Step by step as the various parts of the 
y pass through the production 
departments, skilled, sharp-eyed in- | 
spectors scrutinize and test every part 
and every assembly. Fisher inspections 
are the most rigid that can be main- 
tained. An unsatisfactory piece of 





It is only after a Fisher Body has passed through the final rigid inspection 
that the metal signature plate bearing the words “Body by Fisner” is affixed. 


plant. 


lumber, 
fabric is rejected before it becomes a 
part of the body. 
spectors have passed on every opera 
tion and every piece of material that 
goes into building of the Fisher 
body, final inspectors for Fisher join 
with inspectors for the chassis manu- 
facturer in examining and passing 
upon the finished body. Fisher 
requires the okay of the chassis manu- 
facturer’s representative before pet’ 
mitting a body to leave the Fisher 


























steel, hardware, cloth or roof 


After Fisher in- 


time,” Maitley answered, “but from! 


money for a statue of you to be put w 
The lion and the lamh 
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Yosemite National Park is reached 
'p.two ways from Merced, California. 
Qne way is to take the railroad, which 
yas built for the purpose of trans- 
porting lumber and runs up the val- 
leys to the entrance of the park at 
Bi Portal. The other way is to take 
‘the bus, and it is a very comfortable 
pus, seating about fourteen passeng- 
ers, with comfortable chairs. This 
route takes you up part of the valleys 
and over the mountains, giving you a 
petter view of the country and a more 
interesting one. 

In company with seven other pas- 
sengers, Mrs. Wallace, Josephine and 
I were soon seated in the bus, and 
off we started thru the town of Mer- 
ced with its palm trees, which are 
typical of most California towns and 
its beautiful homes with gorgeous 
poses in bloom. The first part of the 
trip is over paving, out over the farm- 
ing and grazing country to the foot- 
hills of the mountains. There are 
many orchards along the route, apri- 
cot and peach orchards predominating. 
j We passed thru one of the famous Del 
“Monte orchards, said to be the largest 
peach and apricot orchard in the 
world. Every care is given this or- 
chard. Oil stoves are set among the 
trees, so that in case of danger of 
frost, fires can be quickly started. 
Oil tanks are placed at convenient in- 
tervals, and there is every sign of 
thoro organization in the conduct of 
this orchard. It was one of the many 
which we passed. 

There were fig orchards with their 
fertilizing baskets hanging in the 
“trees. Walnut trees ‘were likewise 
acommon sight, not the kind we have 
but the shorter trees which grow the 
large English walnuts. 

On past the irrigated grain fields, 
we went down into the valley and 
along the foothills where the large 
cattle ranches are. They generally 
have a handsome ranch house and 
commodious yards and good buildings. 
While we saw a few Shorthorns and 
Angus, the Herefords predominated 
and there were many herds of excel- 
lent quality. 

After we left the pavement, we had 
a@ good gravel or macadam road. Out 
of the valley, up on the foothills and 


















around the first mountain we climbed. ° 


The snow-capped peaks of the moun- 
tains were in the far distance—beauti- 
ful canyons stretched out before us. 
The road had many crooks and turns 
to reach the higher ground, which 
ave us a wonderful view of the val- 
“ley over which we had traversed, and 
likewise a wonderful view of the 
@ Mountains ahead. It was a wonderful 
@ tide. We passed swift, clear moun- 
fain streams, rock strewn, rushing on 
_ their way to the valley. 
| The old mining town of Mariposa 
| 88 our first stop. Approaching it 
We passed the gold mines, which are 
ito be among the first discovered 
the California g@ld rush. We saw 
Man panning for gold in the 
m. The old church built many 
ago with clocks in the tower is 
of the features of the town. A 
oaett rest—and we were soon on our 
again, climbing steadily up. 
PS among the pine trees were 
t. There are many of these 
with log houses and cabins 
8 folks in the valley, where it is 
sly hot in summer, a tempera- 
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ture as high as 115 or 120 degrees 
being registered, come to enjoy the 
cool air of the mountains. A steady 
climb for a mile, and we were soon 
at the top of a long hill weaving in 
and out on its way to the valley be- 
low, thru which the Merced river 
flows from the Yosemite, onward to- 
wards the Pacific. On-the one side 
there were mountains towering above 
us, on the other a deep mountain 
gorge with an occasional ranch on 
the side of the mountain. The. road 
is a government built road, amply 
wide for two vehicles. The grade is 
gradual but not so steep but that a 
greater part of the upward trip could 
be made in high speed, and all of it 
in second speed. 

Soon we were along side of the 
river, looking over to the railroad 
which wends its way up the valley 
following the banks of the river. It 
seemed as if we were on a dead level 
to look ahead, but we knew from 
the swift-flowing stream that we were 
gradually ascending. The mountains 
across the river rose five or six hun- 
dred feet, perhaps a thousand above 
us. We passed a tramway, one car 
going up the mountain while the other 
came down. It is so built that the 
freight cars run by the railroad can 
be transported to the top or brought 
down, as desired. We passed log 
chutes, and we understood why a rail- 
road had been built up this valley, the 
mountains showing where the timber 
had been cut. A mining town with 
its stamping mill and its group of 
houses was passed. We reached El 
Portal, the end ‘of the railway, and 
soon we were within the boundaries 
of Yosemite National Park, traveling 
over a cement highway again. 

Our progress was steadily upward. 


The river was a rushing stream now, 


full of large rocks, eddies and pools.. 


As we went forward we saw streams 
of -water running down the sides of 
the mountains and we realized that 
there was snow in the mountains 
which we could not see, as that is 
the source of the water. Mén were 
at work on the road. Occasionally we 
were stopped by signals that blasting 
was in progress. Constant work is 
done on the road to widen it and make 
it safe from mountain slides. 

We passed other busses and many 
cars. Before we knew it, we were in 
the midst of Yosemite Park. El Cap- 
itan, a solid mass of rock almost bare 
of any vegetation, was an inspiring 
sight to our left. It stood hundreds of 
feet above us, a towering sentinel that 
impresses one with the majesty of 
nature. It is the “Gibraltar of Amer- 
ica,” and in looking it over we knew 
what folks meant when they say “Firm 
as the Rock of Gibraltar.” Standing 
almost straight up, hundreds of feet 
across, it was a most impressive sight, 
and we were awed by its dignity. 

We were in a flat valley, a half to 
three-quarters of a mile wide, and 
the spell of the Yosemite was upon us. 
We got the best view of Bridal Veil 
Falls first, a wonderful white stretch 
of water dropping almost straight 
down for hundreds of feet. The white 
feathery foam of the water and the 
shape give the falls its name. It was 
at once a favorite with us. The Yose- 
mite with a twenty-six hundred feet 

rop in three stages is a largér body 
of water but hardly so beautiful. There 
were other falls, the Vernal, Nevada, 
and others unnamed which were beau- 
tiful, but we came back to look at 
Bridal Veil and the Yosemite and to 
admire. The constant stream of rush- 








Yosemite Falls, in Yosemite Park, California. 





THE TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 


ing water fascinates one, and only 
those who stand in Yosemite valley 
and look up at these falls cam appre- 
ciate their beauty and impressiveness. 

The valley itself is a quiet, peaceful 
spot. There are wide stretches of 
meadow with the deer grazing thereon 
and looking up as one passes. I can 
not tell you the whole story of the 
beauty of Yosemite Park, but only a 
brief review of it. The odd shaped 
mountains such as Half Dome, which 
has apparently been cut in two, the 
El Capitan, which “we have already 
mentioned, the Three Brothers, Glacier 
Peak, Clouds Rest, a peak which is 
frequently obscured by the clouds that 
float over the valley, and Cathedral 
Rock are all wonderful, and exceeding- 
ly interesting formations. The thunder 
of the falls, is always heard as the 
water dashes its way to the valley. 
They all had their charms. 

When we reached the Ahwauee 
hotel, located well up toward the head 
of the valley and viewed its magnifi- 
cent lounge with high ceilings and 
large fireplaces, its dining room pic- 
turesque of the country, we felt as if 
we could spend a month at Yosemite, 
and I think one could with interest 
every day of the month. There are 
tents and cabins by the hundreds in 
the valley, and during the summer 
season they are all filled. Those who 
come to Yosemite once, come again, 
as they can not forget its beauty and 
granduer. The waiks, the rides, the 
drives, looking at the valley from 
above and looking at the wonderful 
mountains and falls from below never 
grow tiresome. The Yosemite’ grows 
on one, and one can not but capitulate 
to its beauty. 

I hope many of you young folks may 
see Yosemite in the years to come. 
It was my first trip, and I need scarce- 
ly tell you, as what I had said already 
tells the story, of my delight in mak- 
ing it. «I leave you at Yosemite Park 
now. > 

Go to your nearest library and look 
up the story of Yosemite. You will 
find literature telling of its beauties 
much better than I have been able. 
to tell. 

My next story of the trip to Cali- 
fornia will be of the big trees in Mari- 
posa Grove. Our stage coach drove 
thru one of them, and there are still 
larger trees in the grove. 

Sometimes I wonder if our young 
folks like the stories of travel. Do 
you? Please tell me. We like to have 
our boys and girls tell us what they 
enjoy most in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section, and their suggestions are al- 
Ways appreciated. Sincerely yours, 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 


Notes On the National 4-H 
Camp 
“The essentials for success and 
worthy citizenship—character, indus- 
try, intelligence and health—are ex- 
pressed in your Four-H emblem,” said 
the Hon. J. J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, in ad- 
dressing the conference of National 
Four-H Club campers in Washington, 
> Ta oe 
While the boys visited the Navy 
yard, the girls went to the Bureau of 
Home Economics where they saw the 
food laboratories, vitamin studies in 
Progress with animals, and the work 
of the clothing and textile division. 
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A Mexican 4-H Club 


Four-H Clubs are not the same the 
whole world over. No, indeed! Out 
in Arizona, where they have a great 
many Spanish-Americans (Mexicans), 
the Four-H boys learne to darn and 


patch and cook, and when they have 
club picnics the boys do the cooking 
and let the girls go off and play. Now 
think of that! 

According to two club stories written 
by Victor Alexander and Fidelia Col- 
orez, of Cortaro, Arizona, their clubs 
must be very different from our Iowa 
clubs. For instance, the boys and girls 
meet together.: There are no separate 
clubs for the boys. 

The club about which Victor and Fi- 
delia write is called the Progressive 
Juniors. They have six club officers, 
namely, president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, reporter, Song leader and yell 
leader, with a woman in the commu- 
nity acting as club leader. Their club 
was organized thru the school. 

“About a week after our first meet- 
ing,’ writes Victor in his club story, 
“we had a picnic about a half mile 
from school. We selected a very good 
place under the shelter of two large 
trees. Two fires were built in a little 
clear space, a few feet from the trees. 
We cooked forty-five eggs. With these 
and a dittle bacon, we made two sand- 
wiches for each club member. Along 
with these, we had a cup of cocoa 
apiece. The boys cooked all the food 
while the girls were off playing.” 

He tells about their sewing as fol- 
lows: “We have all finished our work. 
The girls had to make two dish towels, 
one bag, one darn, one patch, and one 
dress. The boys had to make six darns 
and six patches. (Odd, isn’t it, that the 
boys should have.to make five more 
darns and patches than the girls! It is 
evidently expected they will need to 
be more proficient in the art of darn- 
ing and patching.) They also had to 
sew on six buttons, make three holders 
and one apron. We have spent all of 
our spare time in school and Friday 
afternoons, sewing.” 

He also tells about the plans they are 
making for their Achievement Day this 
summer: “We have made invitations 
inviting the community to our Achieve- 
ment Day program. We put a four-leaf 
clover at the top with the four H’s be- 
low. We are going to serve fruit salad 
and cake, and the boys will do the 
cooking and the serving. We will have 
a short. business meeting and program 
and the orchestra will play two pieces.” 

Presumably, the girl members of the 
club will have the whole time of 
Achievement Day to play, with the 
boys shouldering the responsibilities. 

Fidelia Colorez, in her club story, 
adds nothing to what has already been 
said about the Progressive Juniors ex- 
cept to say that the Four-H Club. work 
has taught them how to conduct busi- 
ness meetings and that she, herself, has 
learned to sew and has improved in her 
letter writing. 





Notes From a Girl’s Etiquette 
Book 


Be careful on the street or any- 
where in public not to talk too loudly. 
Try to avoid mentioning people’s 
names or making remarks about them 
which might be noticed by the passers- 
by. And the only occasions on which 
a young lady takes a gentleman’s arm, 
by the way, are at a formal dinner or 
party, at night if the walking is bad, 
or in crossing a particularly crowded 
street. He never takes her arm! 

Have great consideration for the 
rights of others in everything you do, 
and you won't go far wrong in your 


fascinating pursuit of growing up. 


gracefully. This means: that you'll 
never take more than your share of 
anything, whether it is a seat in an 
automobile, food at a picnic, or room 
in the locker room at school. 

Even in the smaller shops of your 


~home town where you probably know 


most of the salesladies well, it is nec- 
essary to show great courtesy in your 
dealings with them. Only a person of 
very low breeding will ask to be shown 
quantities of goods or wearing apparel 
for the mere sake of “looking” with 
no intention whatever to buy. The 
better the training of a girl, the more 
consideration and courtesy she will 
extend to anyone who has occasion to 
serve her. 

At the theater, in church, or at any 
kind of a public performance where 
an audience is gathered to hear or 
see something, keep quiet! Nothing 
is more annoying than a group of per- 
sons, young or old, who insist upon 
whispering, rattling paper bags or pro- 
grams, giggling, and making even aud- 
ible remarks. 

Take care when you find it neces- 
sary to pass others on the way to your 
seat in a theater. In such cases, you 
always face the stage, and take up as 
little room as possible. It is good 
form to say, “Thank you so much,” or 


“Sorry,” or some similar phrase to the. 


persons whom you have inconveni- 
enced in passing. In a movie or thea- 


ter, always remove your hat so that 
the people back of you can see the 
stage or screen easily. 

Every young girl, some time or oth- 
er, has opportunity to eat in a public 
eating house. When you are doing so 
it is usual to allow the host or hostess, 
if there are either, to- take the initia- 
tive in the ordering. However, if you 
are asked what you would like, it is 
courteous to reply as quickly as pos- 
sible. Indecision in ordering is a 
waste of time, and most annoying to 
others in the party. Learn to make 
up your mind quickly. 

If there is something which you need 
during the course of the meal, as a 
fork, for instance, do not ask the 
waitress for it directly. Your host 
or hostess will do that for you, if you 
mention what you lack. ; 

On occasions when you, yourself, 
are hostess, remember that it is part 
of your duty, just as much as if the 
meal were in your home, to see that 
the nteds of your guests are filled. 

Never produce a comb to do any- 
thing whatever to your hair in a res- 
taurant. This is the worst possible 
taste. The use of:a compact and lip- 
stick while at the table is in equally 
bad form, altho there are ever so 
many girls who persist in this bad 
habit. There is always opportunity, 
you will find, after the meal is fin- 
ished and the party away from the 
table, to repair complexions.—R. H. 








The National Four-H Camp 








Not at Appomattox, nor at Chicka- 
maugua, neither at Vicksburg nor 
at Gettysburg, but right in the heart 
of the national capital, Washington, D. 
C., the descendants of the Blue and 
the Gray met the week of June 21. No 
longer were they the Blue on this side 
and the Gray on that. Instead, the de- 
scendants of the Blue wore green and 








white; so, too, did the descendants of 
the Gray. Two hundred and twenty- 
four girls and boys wearing the colors 
attended the second national Four-H 
club encampment—lIowa girls camping 
with Virginia girls; Iowa boys with 
Virginia boys; Minnesota girls with 
Mississippi girls; Mississippi boys with 
‘Minnesota boys, and so on thru the 


i 
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Left as right: Esther Everett, Mahaska county; Josephine Arnquist, state club leader, 


and Ina Fay Paul, Muscatine county, 


These three represented the Four-H_ girls 


of Iowa.at the National Club Camp, Washington, D. C., June 21 to 26. 


‘ while Washington in turn was under 





roll of states represented. The git, 
tion—these boys and girls, four each} 
a “six-by-six” tent—seemed symbolie 
a North and South still united. 
Thirty-nine of the forty-eight sta 
sent four delegates, two boys and 
girls from each state, to see the 
tional capital and confer together , 
the problems of modern farm you 
These thirty-nine states also sent they 




































adult leaders, a boys’ leader and a gia 
leader from each state, to confer ,mm cultu 
gether and act as guardians to theg | parti 
and boys away from home. Four 
At the second annual Four-H came imp¢ 
Iowa was represented by four typiqiime agri 
Four-H farm club members. The Fourie ent ' 
girls of Iowa were represented by B awa} 
ther Everett, a Mahaska county cyygm rath 
member of six years’ standing, and bymm Dette 


Ina Fay Paul, of Muscatine county, wham 0D 


has a seven-year club -record. Tham of / 
Four-H boys of Iowa were representej mm S0¢i 
by Everett Saylor, of Decatur county, whil 
: and Raymond Sorensen, Cerro Goriy ~ lub 
county, both boys who could justly i war 


proud of their eight-year records. The “I, | 
boys and girls both felt-their respons. 
bility in representing the 25,000 low 
club members. 0 








The Iowa delegates were chosen jp a st 
a state-wide convention, each countys#q- egal 
outstanding girl and outstanding boygm ‘Be! 
were eligible to compete. Two state hist 
leaders, Paul C. Taff and myself, rep. bru 
resented the 500 boys’ club and 150m %' 
girls’ club leaders in Iowa. . @ Wh 
The national club camp, according i of - 
to the same plan as last year, was heli Je | ¥ 
on the United States Department of of 
Agriculture grounds. The United to. 
States Army pitched the United States wh 
Navy tents for the 224 delegates on the | we 
same grounds where the Union army gir 
camped in 1861. — 
The Department of Agriculture was i 
hostess to the delegates. It was the 
“Mrs. Washington” to the Fourl th 
campers. A very careful plan had been i 
worked by the hostess of the occasion, na 
which provided for seeing and doing cit 
everything in and about Washington bie 
that was worth seeing and doing. | 
There was a camp doctor and a camp” as 
nurse looking after the health of the sal 
girls and boys; a recreation leader, gt 
who saw to it that there was plenty of pa 
fun and play—good times in camp; 4 el 
tour leader who put thru the trips to: =p: 
interesting places, including Mt. Ver 
non, and a discussion leader, to keep 7 
things moving during the morning ses : ; 
sions when the girls and boys met im = 
conference. ic 
Running true to form, there was one # . 
committee that fell down on the job, ¢ , 
and that was the weather committee. } te 
The chairman of this committee neg y 
lected to turn off the waterworks, and yt 
every day in camp was showery, with it 
some showers heavier than others. a 
Dresses were a little wrinkled and i 
shoes were sometimes wet, but the al | 
dor of the 224 was at no time damp . 
ened seriously. B . 
The greater part of each morning @ 2 
was spent in conference. The girls ™ * 
and boys held their conferences togeth @ d 
er, while their state leaders met in alt g 
other discussion group. These confer — > 





ences proved to be an excellent place ~ 
for an interchange of ideas. Louisiana 4 
lads presented new things to the Mich | 
igan boys, and Michigan helped Louis = 
iana with organization ideas new t | 
them. Washington state was able 
enrich the girls’ program in Main 













obligation to Maine. . 

The conferences of girls and boys — 
altho led by the juniors themselves, 
were under the observant eyes of # 
group of people which included 2 
Cchologist, an economist, an educ 
and a sociologist. Prof. P. J. 
head of the department of psycholt 
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+ Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
'@ that in his opinion these confer- 
‘ences of club members were the most 
important phase of the national camp. 
discussed prizes and awards at some 
ngth, favoring the system of prize 
awards providing those making the 
rds had clear-cut, high objectives 


mind. 
j. C. Marquis, of the Bureau of Agri- 












ag 
fer Me cultural Economics, United States De- 
le g rtment of Agriculture, said that the 





~ Four-H Club movement is the most 
important movement in present-day 
agriculture. He believes that the pres- 
"ent tendency in Four-H Club work is 
‘away from money values, stressing 
» yather the values that have to do with 
 petter living. 

Dr. J. C. Galpin, also of the Bureau 
‘of Agricultural Economics, was the 
sociologist present. Doctor Galpin, 
| while praising the work of the Four-H 
‘¢lubs in the country, also sounded a 
- warning against the use of too much 
“7, I, I’ in Four-H. This was impor- 
~ tant, he said, in order to’keep the point 
* of view of the youths straight. 

One part of each day was devoted to 
' astudy of the city of* Washington. Del- 
~ egates found themselves wishing that 
- they had studied their United States 
histories harder, or that they had 
- brushed up.on history before coming 








and by} 














State 


r 
‘ie . to the national camp. Was the first 
White House burned during the War 
ding. of 1812? Under whose administration 
held was the annex built? Which first lady 
at oF of the land was it overturned a teacup 
nited to cover the embarrassment of a guest 
tates | who had done the same thing? These 
n the were some of the questions asked the 
amy girls and boys, and, fortunately, they 
were given the answers without having 
was to look them up. 
- the They found it hard to believe that 
ur the beautiful city of today was planned 
been over 150 years ago by the man whose 
sion, name it bears, a beautifully parked 
oing city, radiating out from the white mar- 
ston ble capitol like the spokes of*a wheel. 
ing. One of the interesting trips taken in 
amp connection with knowing Washington 
the | was to the Bureau of Printing and En- 
der, graving. After watching the stacks of 
y of paper bills being sorted and piled, one 
4 club boy from the middle-west said it 
to. made him think of hay-baling time. 
Tend Perhaps the day spent at Mt. Vernon 
eep - was the most momentous of all for the © 
ses ME ©«Celegates. Here they'saw the farm- 
fn stead of America’s most outstanding 
» farmer president, located so beautifully, 
one Me ©«COPWETlooking the Potomac river, and far 
ob, Me «@WAy the city of Washington. In George 
ca 4 Washington’s time it took nearly a day 
eg: to make the trip from Mt. Vernon to , 
nd | Washington. Club boys and girls made 
ith it in a little less than an hour by auto, 
rs. (/ and the airplanes covered the distance 
ni @ ina few minutes. 
ar- ™ . At Mt. Vernon they saw the flower 
ye and vegetable gardens kept as nearly 


| like they were in George and Martha 
_ Washington’s day as it is possible to 
Make them. The hum of the mower 
tn the hay fields north of the house 
grounds made it seem almost possible 
that the former residents would step 
gut on the veranda to greet us with 
8 Virginia hospitality. 
The City Club prepared the banquet 
ich closed the club camp period. On 
occasion an orchestra concealed 
ind palms played during the eve- 
The Iowa delegates applauded 
id and long when the band broke 
0 the “Iowa Corn Song.” “Carry Me 
tk to Old Virginny” brought forth 
ers from the Virginians. Wisconsin 
seys and girls cheered “On Wisconsin” 
the southerners were on their feet 
ring for “Dixie.” And when “Amer- 
the Beautiful” was played in conclu- 
every one rose and cheered. 
Josephine Arnquist. 
































One Dozen and One Operas—II Trovatore 


Music that everybody likes makes the 
opera, Il Trovatore (Troh-vah-tohr-eh) 
a great favorite, notwithstanding its 
story, which nobody likes. The Italian 
title means “The Troubadore,” which 
was a name given to a class of poet 
singers who, long ago, made and sang 
love songs to fair ladies. However, the 
hero of the piece, Manrico (Man-re-co) 
was more than a poet singer; he was a 
soldier, a gypsy, a knight, a gallant 
lover and a loyal sen to his foster-moth- 
er. The opera has music for all these 
varied roles, and many people who 
have never seen it performed know and 
sing its tunes. 

The plot is from an old Spanish story 
of some four hundred years ago, and 
the opera begins about twenty years 
after the opening of the real story from 
which it is developed. In the begin- 
ning, a despotic old count who had two 
young sons caused an old gypsy whom 
he believed to be a witch, to be burned 
at the stake, which was the popular 
manner of execution of the times. In 
revenge, the daughter of the supposed 
witch, carrying her own baby in her 
arms, stole the infant son of the count 
and thought she threw it into the 
flames surrounding her mother. How- 
ever, when she had made her escape to 
her gypsy mountain home, she discov- 
ered that in her frenzy, she had thrown 
her own child into the flames and had 
carried the child of the count to the 
hidden camp. She determined to nurse 


the child and use him as a tool for: 


some greater revenge. But as the child 
grew, the gypsy mother learned to love 
it as her own son. The opera opens at 
the point of the story where this child, 
grown to be a handsome and gallant 
soldier, is the rival in arms of his 
brother, now ruling in the place of the 
old count. 

The rivals meet in the castle garden 
where Manrico is serenading Leonora. 
The young count discovers that the 
lady favors the troubador and swears 
vengeance upon the lovers. In the 
meantime, the gypsy foster-mother of 
Manrico, who all the years since her 
fatal error has been sought by the sol- 
diers of the count,.is captured and con- 
demned to death. In an attempt to 
save her, Manrico is also captured and 
éondemned to death. To save him, 
Leonora promises to marry the count. 
With the pardon for Manrico signed, 
she swallows poison and goes to his 
prison tower to see him released. The 
fatal drink takes effect too soon. Leo- 
nora falls dead at the feet of her lover, 
the count discovers her sacrifice and 
puts Manrico to death, only to find that 
he has executed his own brother, as the 
gypsy dies crying, “Thou art avenged, 
my mother!” 

Music of beauty seems impossible in 
connection with such a plot, but Verdt 
(Vair-dee), the Italian composer, found 
in the story places for some of his most 
haunting melodies, and a’so some stir- 
ring airs and choruses. Three numbers 
often heard apart from the opera as 
either vocal or instrumental pieces, are 
“The Anvil Chorus,” “The Miserere” 
and “Home to Our Mountains.” In the 
opera, “The Anvil Chorus” is,sung by 
the gypsies in their mountain camp, 
before either Manrico or his foster- 
mother have been taken captive. Day 
is dawning.. The gypsies begin to sing: 


“See how the shadows of night are 
flying, 

Morn breaketh, heaven’s glorious ~« 
unveiling: 


Like a young widow, who, weary of. 


sighing, 
Lays by her garments of sorrow and 
wailing.” 


As they sing, they take up their ham- 
mers and begin work at the anvils, 
which they strike in the rhythm of 
their song. The gypsy girls bring them 
gourd-cups filled with gypsy brew. The 
men pause in their work to drink the 
toast: 


“Who makes the gypsy’s life with 
pleasure laden? 
The gypsy maiden.” 


The work is resumed and the first 
tune repeated, and later as the gypsy 
band leaves the camp and winds down 
the path to the Valley, the song floats 
backward to the camp where Manrico 
and his foster-mother sit beside the em- 
bers of the fire, over which she tells 
him :the story of her fatal mistake 
years before. 

“The Miserere” has become a favor- 
ite brass band number in which the 
cornet has a solo melody which sends 
every hearer away from the concert 
humming or whistling. It occurs in 
the opera where Manrico, imprisoned 
in the tower, the night before his exe- 
cution, hears the chorus in the chapel 
chanting a prayer for him. The bell 
tolls and he comes to the window and 
sings his farewell to Leonora: 


“Ah! I have sighed td rest me—— 
Leonora, farewell 





In the courtward below, Leonora 
hears his voice and answers with a 
song that floats upward to him: 

“Thy dear life will I defend, 

Or again with the united, 

To the tomb will I descend!” 


A background to the voices of Man- 
rico and Leonora, the chorus chants on 
in harmony, which makes even more 
haunting the melodies that have be- 
come almost universally known and 
loved. 

“Home to Our Mountains” is the 
beautiful duet sung by Manrico and 
his foster-mother as he tries to com- 
fort her in the hour before his execu- 
tion: 

“Sleep, oh, my mother, may heaven 
watching o’er thee, 

Send thee bright visions, soothing thy 
pain.” 


She answers, her,mind wandering: 


“Home to our mountains, we will re- 
turn, dear, 

There thou shalt sing me thy songs as 
of yore.” 

Manrico humors her fancy and to- 
gether. they sing of the happiness of 
the gypsy camp home. The close is a 
drowsy lullaby in which the two voices 
blend in an irresistible combination of 
melodies, as the gypsy drops into slum- 
ber while her faithful Manrico watches 
over her. 

These numbers are to be had on pho- 


‘nograph records and in sheet. music. 


There is also, in the same forms; a 
medley of all the principal airs of the 
opera, so that this music is easily with- 
in reach of any club.—Fannie R. Bu- 
chanan. 





Vacation Visits 

Among the pleasant memories of 
childhood is the recollection ofthe an- 
nual visit we used to make to Aunt 
Minnie’s house, located in a town about 
fifty miles away. Nowadays, with aur 
tomobiles on almost every farm, trips 
of this length are absolutely no nov- 
elty. But there is a kind of a thrill to 
vacation visits, isn’t there, whether 
they’re a thousand or only a hundred _ 
miles from home. 

Perhaps some of you are going to 
make your first long trip on a train. 
If so, wear something dark and light 
weight, and take along a book or some 
magazines. It’s a good rule not to start 
conversation with any stranger, unless 
you happen to find-yourself in the 
same seat or at the same table in the 
dining-car. In the first place, it’s often 
not safe when you’re traveling alone, 
and in the second, a great many trav- 
elers dislike it. If anyone sitting be- 
side you or near your seat, however, 
seems inclined to be cordial, it is per- 
fectly all right to make tasual conver- 
sation. But don’t let anyone offer to 
assist you at your journey’s end, un- 
less you are quite sure of yourself. A 
porter or conductor: will be glad to help 
you with your bags. 

As to the visit itself, suppose that 
you’ve been invited to spend a few days 
at the home of some cousins you don’t 
know very® well. There are ever so 
many things you can do to make the 
stay enjoyable. If you live in the coun- 
try, remember that people who live in 
town are always tickled to death to 
have gifts of fresh vegetables, fruit, or 
whatever you happen to have at the 
moment on your farm. It is an appre- 
ciated courtesy to take something, how- 
ever small, as a present to your 
hostess. ; 

Fall in readily with the customs and 
plans of the household. Remember 
that you’re the guest, and don’t try to 
take the reins in your own hands when 
it comes to making arrangements for 
the day’s work or pleasure. Offer to 
help with the housework, but be clever 
enough to know when ¢he help is wel- 
come and when it isn’t. 

Try not to spend all your time with 
the young people of the family. Moth- 
ers and fathers, you know, like to have 
some little attention paid to them, too, 
and when you are a guest in the home 
of someone else, it is a mark of good 
manners to talk a little with every 
member of the household. 

Remember that the summer time is 
a busy time in most homes, and that 
there will be moments of the day when 
no one will have time to entertain you 
Take those moments for yourself, and, 
if there’s no way in which you can 
help, get a book to read, or write a let- 
ter home. 

No hard-and-fast rules can be given 
for vacation visits. The modern girl, 
however, iS so equipped in most in- 
stances that she can recognize the par- 
ticular requirements of each visit and 
meet them with ease. Above all, don’t 
be self-conscious or you’ll be miserable 
all thru the visit. Even if you'do make 
a mistake, remember that it happens 
in the very best regulated families, and 
that nobody in the world would hold 
it against you. Just be your own sweet 
self, have a good time, play the game 
straight, and you'll be invited back 
next summer. Just see if you aren’t! 
—R. H. 

(Editor’s Note: We will be glad to 
help you in advising about your clothes 
and. dress accessories for a trip away 
from home. Write us where you are 
going, how long you plan to stay, and 
‘we will send you a list of the things 
you will .need. .. 5 "42 
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Lone Scouts at Iowa State Fair 

Iowa Lone Scouts will be repre- 
sented. at the Iowa State Fair for the 
first time with an exhibit of their own 
and in a special booth set aside for 
them by the Fair Board, according to 


an announcement from Paul McGuire, 
of Iowa City. 

Mr. McGuire will be in charge of 
the first Lone Scout exhibit and will 
be assisted by six selected Lone 
Scouts, who have been proficient in 
their degree work. Iowa Lone Scouts 
who have made particular collections 
of any subject and who care to have 
their handicraft exhibited should write 
Mr. McGuire and tell him about it. 
Collections of bird’s eggs, farm weeds, 
insects or exhibit boards of knots or 
any other specialty in Lone Scouting 
will be acceptable, says McGuire. Care 
will be taken of exhibit material and 
of course it will be returned. 

Plans are being made to have a spe- 
cial registration feature for Lone 
Scouts at the fair and if you are com- 
ing to Des Moines be sure and look up 
Lone Scout headquarters. 

Any further information regarding 
the booth or exhibits can be secured 
by writing Wallaces’ Farmer. 


The | Legon Column 


The Iowa Lone Scout Legion is now 
functioning properly with the follow- 
ing Legion Councilors in direct super- 
vision: Chief, Carroll Mitchell; 
Scribe, Neil Maurer; Contributing 
Chairman, Francis Palmer; Robert 
Chapel and Dick Roberts. The local 
tribe chiefs of Iowa will now choose 
a Tribe Director. 

In order to combat the inactiveness 
of members, the Legion Messenger 
Department has been formed, and 
Ronald K. Miller appointed chairman 
over the five Scouts in the group. Each 
“Messenger” ‘will be assigned five in- 
active Legion members to write to in 
hope of renewing their interest.. The 
Messengers will find correspondents 
for any Legion member, the Scribe 
keeping a list available for the Mes- 
sengers. If you wish your nameeplaced 
before Legion Scoutdom for corre- 
spondence purposes, write to the 
Scribe. 

Frank R. Patterson proposed a new 


degree, covering the topic of Indian” 


lore, which is before the Councilors 
vote now. If accepted, this degree and 
others will be published in the Legion 
Handbook, guaranteed to appear be- 
fore August 1. Membership certificates 
wit be issued ere this is published. 

Dick Roberts, assistant deputy, hav- 
ing issued challenges to the state of 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska for 
contributing contests to begin July 1 
and last six months, I O. K. the chal- 
lenges and place the Legion back of 
same. However, I propose that the 
last three months of the contests in- 
clude boosting, test passing and what 
not. If you think ditto, will the state 
leaders please get in touch with me 
soon? 

Iowa is looked upon as a state of 
many leagues. There is work cut 
out for us. We must make the Legion 
succeed, we must raise the registered 
Lone Scout membership, and we must 
pocket these three formidable looking 
contests. In order to accomplish these 
tasks, I ask each and every Legion 
Scout to sacrifice a little, and place 
the Legion foremost in your scouting* 
activities. You must! Favor your pet 
ideas wholly and we’ll rank lowest in 
Region 8—boost the Legion strongly 


*testing. 


and we’ll reign supreme nationally.— 
Carroll R. Mitchell, Chief of Iowa 
Lone Scout Legion, Clarinda, Iowa. 





Announcing a GCC Candidate 


Having announced my intention of 
becoming a candidate for the Region 
Eight Council Chieftaincy for 1929, 
I am beginning a vigorous campaign 


for election. My platform and qualifi- 
cations have been issued in the May 
Sagamoure Scout. Any wishing to 
have a copy will gladly be furnished 
with same. 

Indications are that the race for 
Council Chief of Region Eight for the 
next year will be one of decided con- 
Three candidates having en- 
tered the field, besides myself, they 
are J. Marcus Jantzen of Kansas and 
Donald Frost of Nebraska. That any 
of the candidates will surely make a 
dandy chief is evident and now, three 
months before election, many factions 
are forming. The prominent Scouts 
of the region forming behind one of 
the candidates and supporting him. 

The candidates are in friendly rela- 
tions with one another, and, who so 
ever wins has been promised the co- 
operation of the defeated. ones. Region 
Hight is due for a general shake-up 
during the year 1929, and I feel that 
it is for the best that it should be so. 

All GC’s should vote no matter for 
which candidate. For myself, I would 
appreciate the backing of all GC’s and 
also the same invitation is extended 
to those who do not boast that rank 
as yet. Region Eight to the front.— 
Maurice E. Handy, 4120 Main St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Make a Medal 


For tribe contests medals and cups 
are very good awards to be given to 
the winners. If they had to be bought 
it would be out of the question, but 
they can be made at home from cheap 
material. . 

A tin cup is all right for a tourna- 
ment award. The inscription should 
include the winner’s name, event and 
date of winning should be put on with 








a pencil first, then scratched with a 
knife. 

Medals can be made very easy from 
soft solder that can be obtained from 
a plumber or hardware store. Make 
a mold from a small can cover not 
over one-eighth inch deep, with a small 
brass screw-eye set in fora ring. En- 
grave the medal as described “above. 
Paint the first prize medal with gold- 
bronze radiator paint and the second 
prize with aluminum radiator paint. 
Then sew the ring to a suitable ribbon 
and sew a safety pin on the back of 
the ribbon. 

I have seen certain salt and pepper 
shakers that would make good 
trophies. 

Of course all of the ideas are not 
original with me, but as a good turn 
I thought I would pass them on to 
other Scouts.—Clay Brockman, LS-5, 
Atlanta, Mo. 





Questions and Answers 


Q. How may a troop scout transfer 
to lone scouting without loss of rank? 

A. Ask scoutmaster for a transfer 
blank; have this filled out and signed 
by him, then take it to the community 
in which you are to move and present 
it to the Lone Scout Tribe Guide or 
scoutmaster who, in turn, will present 
it, with his approval, to the local 
executive or to the National Boy Scout 
offices. In a similar way, Lone Scouts 
are transferred into troop scouting. In 
each case, the Scout carries with him, 
to his new relationship his full credit 
of achievement. 

Q. Can a:farm boy be a Lone Scout 
without belonging to a Tribe? 

A. Yes, but it is understood that as 
soon as possible he will join the Tribe, 
such as Mail Tribe, Farm Journal 
Tribe, or local Tribe and that he will 
interest other boys in his school or 
church or community to become Lone 
Scouts so that a local tribe may be 
organized. 

Q. How do Lone Scouts report ad- 
vancement in their work? 

A. The same as with troop scouts. 
Records are kept at local scout head- 
quarters on exactly the same basis as 
with troop scouting and reports of 





and understand: 


all times; 
morally straight.” 


Lone Scout Application Blank . 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow-: 
ing Oath of’the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
(3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s substription to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 


Date 





(2) To help other people at 


This 




















Name of Organizer 


America. 

Name : 

Nationality . Color. ABEe......00. RADII RO 
Street No P. O. Box RF. Di Neicoss 
Town County State 





If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 





Name of Tribe. 


Number in Tribo................0 





Address 














Lone Scouts in council territory shou 
go to the local council headquarters 
If he is not under council he reports ty 
the Long House on blanks provideg 
for this purpose. 

Q. Will awards for printed contrib, 
tions be continued for Lone Scouts? 

A. Yes, the contributor medals wij 
be presented as heretofore to all Lone 
Scouts. The Gold Quill is awardeg 
when the Lone Scout has earned 1,309 
credit points by printed contributiong | 

Q. What handbook do Lone Scouts 
use? 

A. The Lone Scout handbook is the 
Boy Scout Handbook as it is now re 
vised. 
copy. 

Q. What does the 50 cent member. 
ship fee cover? 

A. Lone Scouts get, with their 5 
cent membership fee, the membership 
certificate, the same one now used 
in all Scouting. They also get one 


year’s subscription to The Lone Scout 


magazine. 

Q. Do Lone Scouts participate iy 
Scout council programs? 

A. Lone Scouts will be invited into 
all of the participating programs ag 
represented by Scout council camps, 


special, civic service activities, such ag / 


Anniversary Week and they should be 
assigned to duties and responsibilities 
that will make them fit in properly to 
the local council program. 





Scout Camps Thruout Iowa 


Lone Scouts wishing to attend a 
camp this summer will be pleased to 
learn that there will be many that 
they can attend. Don’t forget a Lone 
Scout is a Boy Scout and is welcome 
at these camps. 

The Dubuque Area Council Camp is 


to be held near Durango, fifteen miles | 
from Dubuque. Three periods of seven | 


days each will be held. The first 


period begins July 24, and the last one | 


ends Aug. 14. The camp is under the 
direction of Harold H. Baker, Scout 
executive, and of William Courtade, 
camp director. The fee for one period 
(seven days) is $5 for Dubuque Scouts 
and $6 for all others. For further in- 
formation write to Mr. Baker at Du- 
buque, Iowa. : 

The Lone Scout camp for Iowa (one 
of many) will be held in the State 
Backbone Park, eighteen miles from 
Manchester. Two periods of six days 
each will comprise the camp. The 
cost for one period is $4. The camp 
will be under the direction of a camp 
director and of Loren Platt, Scout 
executive. The camp will probably be 
held the last ten days in August. The 
first period will be a “Lone Scout 
Period for Lone Scouts” only. For 
further information write to Ye At 
thor. 

The Cedar Rapids Area Council 
Camp, Camp Mishawaka, began June 


16, 1928, at Stone City in the northeast — 


end of Linn county. The camp is 
divided into five periods of seven days 
each. The cost $7 per period. The 
last period begins July 14 and ends 
July 21. J. C. Neal will direct the 
camp, and will be assisted by Robert 
Sweeny. For farther information, ad- 
dress the Cedar Rapids Area BS Cout- 


cil, Room:7, Linn County Courthouse, | 


Cedar Rapids. : 


The news has already told you of | 
the Des Moines Council BS Camp. — 
There are others, so if you desire fut — 


ther information, write to me. Comeé 


on Scouts; every Scout in camp.—BY 2 
Robert I. Chapel, -112 Butler street, 


Manchester, Iowa. 





It is available at 50 cents pers! 
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“Watch the Health of 
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(Continued on page 6) 

ey can be kept on clean ground 
only the first two or three months. 
‘The best feature of the sanitation 
m for me is that when I get into 
“trouble on bad cases of worms or en- 
' feritis, I know how to get out. It is 
pestle to get away from them by ro- 


ters. I do not believe that one can 
afford not to change lots occasionally, 
at least to get away from worm infes- 

n. As to enteritis and its sisters, 

mouth and bull-nose, clean quar- 
ters.and fresh lots for the new crop 
will get the worst of cases when any 
amount of doctoring of infected pigs 
does little if any good. I took over the 
yaising of pigs on a place that was as 
padly infested with enteritis as I have 
ever seen, and raised four successive 
qops of pigs without a sign of the 
trouble. We did not use the old lots or 
pasture, but did use a central house 
that had been used before. However, 
“Gt was thoroly clecned. 

After all is said and done, I firmly 
helieve that regular watering and 
feeding on a good ration generously 
applied internally will do much in 
warding off trouble in a healthy pig. 
It takes a good deal to start a vigor- 
ous pig on the downhill route if it is 
getting a good ration. Seldom, if ever, 
does it pay to feed a pig less grain 
than he will consume when it is in- 
tended to feed for the market. Little 
or no gain means small or no returns. 
On the other hand, rapid gains are 
usually profitable gains when good 

home-grown feeds are involved. 





Des Moines Okeh’s Kansas 
City 
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(Continued on page 6) 

salute the Red flag of the Soviet. And 
then Brookhart turned caustically to 
his newly found friends and said that 
they had called: him a Bolshevik in 
1923 at the same time that Hoover 
was helping him. He said he would 
rather have Norris than Hoover but 
Suggested that Hoover suited him 
first rate. 

Brookhart called the McNary-Haug- 
en bill an economic monstrosity and 
told of the advantages of his bill which 
provides for a one billion, two hun- 
dred million dollar subsidy out of 
the government treasury for farmers. 


| It seems that his bill-also has written 


into it the provision that this subsidy 


‘should make it possible for farm prod- 
ucts to sell for cost of production on 


the Farmers’ Union basis. Brookhart 
says that Hoover will use cost of pro- 
duction in his bill when it comes out. 
Brookhart also thinks ‘that Hoover be- 
lieves in a subsidy for farmers. In 
brief it seems from Brookhart’s ac- 
count that Hoover believes that the 
Brookhart bill is good and that it is 
much better than the McNary-Haugen 


. bill, 

- Brookhart defended Hoover’s food 
administration record and said that 
| Hoover had brought wheat up to $2.23 
_& bushel 
"have been $450. 
- Peek tried to break farm product 
Prices in 1919, but that Hoover pre- 
Vented him from doing it. 
‘duding statement of his talk was, “If. 


it would otherwise 
He charged that 


when 


The con- 


Hoover says it’s so, it’s so, and I don’t 
fare what Peek says.” 

Governor Hammill had visited with 
gover that morning and his state- 
ent to the convention -was, therefore, 
considerable interest. He told how 
ver believed that the McNary- 
gen bill was unconstitutional and 
iPOssible of enforcement. He de- 



















ed that Hoover did more for the 
ricultural west in 1919 than any 
fr man. He said that the corn.-belt 
mittee, Raskob and Smith, owe ‘it 
the farmers to issue a flat state- 
from. Governor Smith to effect 












tt he is for the McNary-Haugen bill. 


tation of lots and thoro cleaning of. 


‘lot of invention and patience. 





He hooked Raskob and Smith together 
and rather suggested that the Demo- 
cratic party from hence forth was go- 
ing to be the party of big business, 
whereas, the Republican party would 
champion the cause of right and jus- 
tice among the common people. He 
seemed to think that Raskob was 
against the McNary-Haugen bill and 
everything else that the farmers of 
the middle west have been standing 
for. 

Dickinson made a short talk in 
which he said that he was a Republic- 
an and was going to continue to be a 
Republican because he had always 
been one in the past and because he 
couldn’t be a Democrat. He said he 
distrusted the Democrats and declared 
his allegiance to the ticket this fall. 

Conventions like those at Des 
Moines and Kansas City this year 
should be very illuminating to the 
rank and file of the farmers. These 
are important conventions. having to 
do with the control of the executive 
branch of the government during the 
next four years. The farmers exer- 
cised very little influence in either 
convention because individually they 
do not have enough at stake to invest 
either money or political effort in the 
same way as other interests. It is or- 
ganization starting at the township 
caucus and following clear thru to the 
state and national conventions that 
counts. 





Farms That Go Traveling 
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(Continued on page 3) 
soil type. In the livestock fields, the 
number of dairy cows has been in- 
creased to a point where it was pos- 
sible last year to organize and be- 
gin the operation of a co-operative 
creamery. 

The control of erosion, it will bo 
noticed, is not only a matter of proper 
handling of the gullies and the side 
hills, it is also a matter closely con- 
nected with sound practices of farm- 
ing all the way thru. A farmer who 
maintains a good rotation, plenty of 
legumes and has the farm well stocked 
has a considerable start in controlling 
erosion over the farmer who handles 
only grain and has let the fertility 
run down to the point where it is hard 
to get a stand of grass. However, 


there are plenty of good farmers, in | 


good farming sections who are not 
paying enough attention to the me- 
chanical side of erosion control. Gul- 
lies that ought to be filled up are in- 
creasing in size and fields that ought 


to be terraced are still losing lots of 


soil each year. 

Filling up gullies apparently takes a 
Usually 
several methods have to be tried out 
before that farmer finds the correct 
method that will work on his place. 
A farmer over in eastern Iowa with 
rather sandy soil on his farm tells 
how he was able to fill up the gullies 
by a series of earth dams. Straw and 
brush dams have proved worthless for 
him. Folks who try to stop gully 
formation by the use of concrete dams 
sometimes find that the concrete dam 
is standing out by itself in the middle 
of the gully after a few years. 

The best practice undoubtedly is to 
make use of the experience of folks in 
the same vicinity who have been suc- 
cessful in stopping erosion. If there 
are no farmers in the territory that 
have done good work, then consult all 
the bulletins on the subject and the 
erosion experts of the colleges and 
do your own experimenting. We sug- 
gest Farmers Bulletins 1234, “How to 
Control and Reclaim Gullies;” .No. 
1386, “Terracing Farm Land;” the five 
extension bulletins published at Ames 
on preventing soil erosion, and for 
general information the new Circular 
No. 33 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on “Soil Erosion a National Men- 
ace.” 

Articles to run in Wallaces’ Farmer 
soon will take up in detail the methods 
of building dams and of terracing that 
have brought good results in different 
parts of the corn belt. 








| twelfth week. 





Geese Need Pasture 


Geese are the best grazers of all 
poultry. A large part of their diet 
after the first four weeks is composed 
of green feed. For this reason they 
can not be raised successfully unless 
feed of this kind is furnished. After 


| the first three or four weeks, goslings 
| can be turned out to pasture, where 


they will practically take care of them- 
selves except for a daily feed of grain 
or mash. 

If the pasture is short, or if it is de- 
sirable to force the goslings for an 
early market, a mash composed of 
corn meal, wheat middlings and 
ground oats in equal parts by weight, 
mixed with 5 per cent of meat scraps, 
will make an exeellent feed. Grit and 
oyster shell should be available as 
well as a good supply of water. 

Mature geese can be handled in a 
similar manner. Unless they are be- 
ing confined for some special reason, 
they will secure most of their living 
from good range. During the breed- 
ing season they should receive a mash 
similar to that enumerated above. 





Give the Roosters a Ride 


The sooner that roosters are given 
a ride to market after the breeding 
season is over, the better will be the 
quality of eggs produced. Fertile eggs 


| will not keep as well as infertile eggs 


and many more will be candled out on 
account of blood rings and germ spots. 
Losses of this kind can be eliminated 
by selling all male birds. 

Selling the roosters does not affect 
production. Hens lay at the same 
rate of speed whether they are mated 
with roosters or not. Roosters sell 


| for just as good a price at this sea- 


son of the year as they do later and 
usually there are more of them to sell 
for mortality in roosters is usually 
heavy during hot weather. 

If any roosters are to be kept over 
for the following season, they should 
be separated from the laying flock. 
Occasionally it may pay to keep unus- 
ually good males, but generally most 
roosters are more trouble during the 
fall and winter than they are worth 


| the following spring. 





The Cost of Green Ducks 


The profit in selling green ducks 
depends on getting them to market 
before they begin to moult. In quick 
grown ducks this will be about the 
Ducks can be fed to 
weigh six pounds in twelve weeks at 
a feed consumption of 23,848 pounds, 
according to the authorities at Farm- 
ingdale. For their growing and fat- 
tening mash they use but the one for- 
mula from the third week until mar- 
keting. This formuia calls for 100 
lbs. corn meal, 40 Ibs. wheat bran, 10 
Ibs. Red Dog flour, 20 Ibs. meat scrap 
(50 per cent protein), 10 Ibs. alfalfa 
leaf meal, 10 lbs. ground oats. 

Ducks must have clean water in 
pans deep enough to cover the holes 
in the nose.as they’drink. Notice how 
they blow out when drinking food 
which otherwise might clog their 
nostrils and choke them. Ducks must 
also have shade and a clean place to 
roost.—H. W. A. 
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Worms in Poultry 


An insoluble capsule carrying a triple 
combinafion worm medicine. Being in- 
soluble, it passes through the mouth, 
throat, crop and stomach of a fowl, to 
the gizzard where it is ground up like a 
grain of corn, and pours the full strength 
undiluted medicine directly into the intes- 
tines upon the worms. - 


It is 5 times as effective as worm rem- 
edies given in the food or drink, which 
dilutes and weakens them; it is 34 times 
as effective as soluble capsules dissolving 
in the crop. 


Prepared regularly in one size only, suitable for 
chickens, turkeys, etc., half grown and older. 50-cap- 
bule pkg., $1; 100 size, $1.75; 500 size, $7; 1,000 size, 
@12, Smaller capsules for chicks at $1 per 100. 


A Liberal Trial 


We want every poultry raiser to try a 
free sample of this wonderful capsule—not 
just one to look at, but enough to treat a 
pen of a dozen birds; to see how easy to 
gre, how quick, certain, safe and satis 

actory the results. Send name and address 
and state number of poultry owned. 


GEO. H, LEE CO., 278 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


KAMALA 


COMBINATION 


WORM CAPSULES 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 
ge comeuie ne Kamala and other drugs that 

Tape, Round and Pin Worms. Nearly ‘ae 
600 us by, large breeders of poultry = state 
waste or guesswork, does not make 


200-91.78, 200-$3.00. 500-$6. 06.75, 
oe! 5 postpaid and guaranteed. 
State age ant breed of birds wien ordering. 


DR. J. E. SALSBURY 
200 WATER STREET fants CITY, 1OWA 
Specialist in ey 2 Gitecen omen 
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GQ CHECK ELS’ Qaality Chicks, American 
Cert-O-Culd. 100% alive delivery. postpaid. 


S. C. White Minorcas $11.25 22.00 3300 
W. and Buff Leghorns, Heavy Mixed 7.75 15.00 37.00 
S.C. Sasved Roc>s and S. C. Reds 9.25 18.00 44.00 
Buff Orp., W. Wyandottes, W. Rocks 3. sa 19. 

Assorted 12 2. 
SCHECKELS’ HATCHERY, 
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With a Handy Mixer you can make your 
own permanent everlasting concrete im- 
eg and save about half the cost. 

Putting 8, steps, foundations, 
Seeding sletiocann, Socre—eoe & few of the 
jobs you can do im your spare time with a 

ly Mixer. 

Mixes a wheelbarrow load per minute— 
no job too big or too small. Built of steel 
—lasts for years—operated by hand or with 

engine. Its low cost will surprise you. 
Write for booklet on this Handy 

Mixer, which also gives formulas 

and instructions for using concrete 


for different purposes. Address 
John Deere, —— ee and 
ask for Booklet B- 845. 




















Buy Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks 


Take advantage of my July and August Bargain Prices and buy 
your chicks at this great saving. All chicks are Iowa Standard 
“Accredited, cod-liver oil chicks. 
recommended by poultry raisers everywhere. 


Hatches Every Week Through August 





hey are big profit makers— 


JULY AND AUGUST BARGAIN PRICES 100 
ie De Cod ae RGM OwsK ee Da nega RCes Goa eee ake 8.00 400 
SYS inc odie vais Nak be EWES LLSL) Gebesewurbetasnatibesécnem 9.60 45.00 
Egil: Sal Bei ite ee BS CRETE wk aes $4 Gd ain « bien ey 6 ateCe ee 11.00 53.00 
. C. Reds and Barred "Rocks PE OT OP ey OFT Le Eee ES 10.00 50.00 
Cc. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes........-...++-.++..08- 11.00 55.00 
White Orpingtons, Silver a saa A oko Vee ehh cook oct es nanan 12.00 60.00 
Bias CaN i Pera occ co Rne Ua cele nness hae iGide a ove kun ecbia ewes beh Obs beg yd 
ice nebiihnn Tie ea irae ck thon, Gone De 600 tm 


Heavy Assorted 


One cent per chick more for lots less than 100. Se ee aes each 100. Pay 


the balance with the small’ shipping charges. 


on delivery 
YOUR ORDER 1 TODAY 


Iowa Chick Hatchery, Box §/ Iowa City, Iowa 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


HE assassin is still with us. This 

time he has been successful in 
taking the life of the president-elect 
of Mexico. As a youngster I well re- 
member with what dirty-dog disdain 
thé assassin of President McKinley 
was regarded by the elders of the fam- 
ily. And how, even in more recent 
years, my grandfather would coutinue 
to recount the igngble assassination 
of Lincoln with fire in his eye, so to 
speak. I think I grew up believing 


‘ this the worst crime in christendom. 


Even today the word has a hideous 
sound, much more so than any other 
manner of life-taking. 





Altho a noble fighter in a country 
which has scarcely been without fight- 
ing for many hundreds of years, Presi- 
dent Obregon’s greatest ambition was 
to establish a public schools system 
whereby his countrymen would have 
the opportunities for education. He 
is quoted as having said that he would 
rather see Mexicans in schools than 
on battlefields, and that he wonld 
rather have them know the use of a 
toothbrush than how to handle a rifle. 





T question whether it is good farm 
business to set up a roadside stall to 
sell such produce as can be sold over 
the counter. If a farm is located on 
a main traveled highway, paved rather 
than graveled (people won’t stop to 
buy fruit and vegetables with a cloud 
of dust hanging over them), close 
enough to good-sized town or city so 
they can be sure of business, it may 
be a worthwhile venture. Roadside 
selling makes, it necessary to have 
someone on the job all the time, and 
when this has to be the woman on the 
farm, as is frequently the case, it is a 
question whether the gain will be suf- 
ficient to warrant her giving time and 
energy to it. I note in driving about 
the country that roadside markets out 
some distance from town, even tho 
on paved roads, do not seem to have 
much business. 





A woman prominent in farm organ- 
ization work in the state tells me she 
hopes she will never see the day that 
their front yard is decorated with 
vegetable stalls and a filling station 
in order to make the farm pay out. 
She believes that no farm woman has 
the time to spare from her home for 


enterprises such as this. 





If we are to have these roadside 
markets out in the open country, let 
us hope that they will be made to look 
better or else be the kind that may be 
pulled in in the winter time and when 
not in use for a period of time. So 
often they are ugly toggled up affairs 
which spoilt the looks of an otherwise 
nice looking farmstead. 





Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not 
“agin” a woman’s having a little busi- 
ness of her own if she wants it, wheth- 
er it be roadside marketing or what- 
not. But my observation leads me to 
believe that the marketing business, 
unless you are fortunately situated, 
may be very, very disappointing. 





To get the greatest food value and 
the best flavor from cooked vege- 
tables, keep them as nearly as pos- 
sible in their natural state. The long- 
er vegetables are cooked, the more 
minerals and vitamins are lost. Do 
not allow carrots to cook until soft. 
They are best when cooked from ten 
to fifteen minutes. Before they are 


quite done, drain off the water or bet- 


ter yet remove the lid and let boil 
down, adding a generous lump of but- 
ter and allowing this to cook into— 
them.—J. W. 
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An orchard of peacl and cherry trees appliqued to a white background, and sur- 
rounded by a picket fence, makes the design for this most unusual quilt. It 
was designed by a carpenter in New York state nearly eighty years ago. 


BOUT eighty years ago, John Rob- 

erts, a carpenter by trade, who 
lived in Avoca, New York, designed 
and cut the patterns for this “Orchard” 
quilt, 

His sister, Janet Roberts, made the 
quilt and did .the quilting. The pieces 
in the appliqued work appear to be 
glued to the white background, so fine 
and even are the stitches that hold 
them in place. Notice the difference 
in the manner of branching in the 
peach and cherry trees. The fruit is 
stuffed with cotton to produce.a glob- 
ular effect. Notice, too, the gates in 
the fence on each side of the orchard. 

The quilting is a masterpiece. The 


entire background is stitched into a 
semblance of coarse cloth with leaves, 
birds, flowers,. butterflies and acorns 
left embossed on the surface. Near the 
center and just above the bottom row 
of trees is quilted in the maker’s name, 
—Janet Roberts. It is a pity she did not 
“also include the date. 

She was eighty-four years old when 
sh® showed me the quilt and allowed 
me to have the picture made. That 
was several years ago. She said she 
made the quilt when she was a young 
girl at home in New York. The quilt 
is now owned by her daughter, Mrs. 
Sabrie Brown, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—Lillian W. Maynard. 








The Pre-School Child 
Children Love Beauty 


HILDREN are beauty lovers. They 

admire gay colors and pretty “fix- 
ings.” And we can accomplish much 
by way of wise training if we take this 
fact into consideration, 

One of the early struggles into which 
mother and child enter relates to the 
putting away of toys and the hanging 
up of little garments. Two suitable 
boxes or closets are needed for the sat- 
isfactory solution of this problem—one 
to be used for the housing of toys and 
the other for clothing. Paint the little 
clothes-closet some favorite gay color 
inside. Have a rod low enough for the 
child to reach easily and plenty of pret- 
ty little garment hangers for holding 
sweaters and coats. Have a shelf for 
hats, caps and mittens. Teach the little 
one that at nursery school each pupil 
has just such a little closet and is 
proud to be able to hang away his own 
things. ; 

A box or cupboard for toys is not 
Snough; we should make it pretty with- 
in and without by means of gay paint, 
wall paper or cretonne.. Sometimes a 
lock and key add just the finishing 
touch of personal possession and re- 
sponsibility needed. Try to keep the 
toys in good condition—the little wag- 
on whole and painted, the dolly’s dress 
clean and pretty. < 

Every child ought to have a book- 
case for his books and magazines and 
little treasures. A plain box set on end, 
supplied with shelves and. finished 











around the front with a simple mold- - 


ing is really attractive if painted out- 


side in some pretty color that harmon- 
izes with its surroundings while the 
interior is made lovely in flame-red, 
yellow or a delightful green or blue. 

After these pretty and convenient 
receptacles have been made, a_ little 
firmness and attention on mother’s 
part will usually result in the estab- 
lishment of habits of neatness and or- 
der for the child. 

As a child grows older, our opportu- 
nities increase for giving him beauti- 
ful surroundings. A neat and attrac- 
tive bed makes any child feel proud 
and anxious to keep it looking well. 
Some children love the Mother Goose 
quilts or patchwork quilts in pretty 
colors. Have the children tell what 
they would like in this respect. Denim 
makes a pretty and serviceable bed- 
spread for a boy’s room. One small 
lad surprised his mother by expressing 
a desire for a room of barracks-like 
severity. So his little iron bed was 
painted black and covered with the 
plainest of blankets. He was so pleased 
that he makes his bed daily and keeps 
his room constantly ready for “inspec- 
tion.” 

Each child’s room should be supplied 
with bureau, chest and closet sufficient 
to hold his clothing and possessions in 
an orderly way. And all of these should 
be made attractive in some way espe- 
cially suited to the individual child. 
When he can take pride in his room, it 
is comparatively easy to teach him or- 
derly habits. * 

“Tf a child were brought up: in an 
orderly home, wouldn’t he naturally 
learn orderly habits?’ some mothers in- 
quire. But experienc@ convinces us 
that this is not enough. 

We know that orderly habits are a 
lifelong asset both in personal matters 


and in business relations. It need wal 
very little either of time or effort {| 
have a place for the child’s pogge 


sions, that is strictly his own, that is. 


convenient, and that is beautify 


Alice Margaret Ashton. 





Basket or Broken Sugar Bowl © 
[HIS is a quaint old quilt design, th 
blocks measuring only 614 incheg | 

We have seen a number of 


square. 
old quilts made after this design, ang 
it seems to have several names, One 


woman called hers “The Broken Sugar | 


Bowl,” another called her’s “The 
Broken Dish,” while another wag 
known as the Basket Quilt. 


Usually the old quilts made after 


this design were set together corner. 
Ways, as shown in the illustration, 
with half blocks on the sides and quar. 
ter blocks to fill in at each of the four 
corners. 

To make a quilt 80 by 88 inches; it 


requires 8 pieced blocks crossways — 
and 9 pieced blocks lengthways, set | 
together with 56 plain blocks, 30 half. — 























Drawing showing section of quilt and 
method of setting together with bor- 
der around the outside. 


blocks (plain) filling in at the sides, 


and 4 blocks—1 in each of the 4 cor- 
ners—which measure one-fourth the 
size of the 56 plain blocks or just half 
the size of the 30 half-blocks at the 
sides, and a 6-inch border, mitered at 
the corners. The illustration shows a 
slightly narrower border. 

The measurement of the various 
blocks in the pieced block are as fol- 
lows: The 2 triangles in center of 
the block, one light and one-dark, are 
one-half of a 3%-inch square cut cor- 
nerways; the 9 dark and 7 light, small 
triangles are half of a 1%4-inch square 
cut cornerways (these make the han- 
dle and base of the basket or sugar 
bowl). The light triangle at the base 
of the basket is one-half of a 24-inch 
square cut cornerways; the 2 rec- 
tangles which fill in at the sides of the 
basket are 1% by 3% inches. 

The. measurements of the plain 
blocks which are of 3 gizes are as fol- 
lows: The large square measures 6% 
inches—cut 56 of these; then cut 15 
more this size cutting in half corner- 
ways to get the 30 half blocks for the 
sides. Finally cut 1 more of the 6%- 
inch square blocks and then cut this 
into quarters, 
shown in the corners. 

If using soft or flimsy goods, allow 
Y-inch for seaming on the quilt 
blocks; if. making of firmer goods such 
as gingham or muslin, 3-16 of an inch 
makes a nice seam allowance. 

Cut the patterns from stiff paper or 
cardboard. It might be well to piece 
a block out of old scraps before cut- 
ting into new material to make sure 
you have cut it accurately. 





To lubricate vacuum cleaners, use | ~ 


light automobile- engine oil rather 


than one of the light. grades of oil 4 


sold for household purposes. 

























for the 4 triangles * 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
is ng are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ly be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


hb issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- ~ 
guced by aDY other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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: Paul in a Pagan Country 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
my for Aug. 5, 1928. Acts, 14:1-28. 
minted Acts, 14:8-20.) 


“snd at Lystra there sat a certain 

jmpotent in his feet, a cripple 

om his mother’s womb, who had nev- 

» walked. (9) The same heard Paul 

peaking: who, fastening his eyes up- 
» him, and seeing that he had faith 

ip be made whole, (10) said with a 
md voice, Stand upright on thy feet. 

nd he leaped up and walked. (11) 

nd when the multitudes saw what 
Pon] had done, they lifted up their 
oice, Saying in the speech of Lycao- 
The gods are come down to us in 

he likeness of men. (12) And they 

lied Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, 
Mercury, because he was the chief 
speaker. (13) And the priest of Jupi- 
ox whose temple was before the city, 
prought oxen and garlands unto the 
sates, and would have done sacrifice 
vith the multitudes. (14) But when 
he apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard 
of it, they rent their garments, and 
sprang forth among the multitude, cry- 
fog out (15) and saying, Sirs, why do 
we these things? We also are men of 
ike passions with you, and bring you 
sood tidings, that ye should turn from 
these vain things unto a living God, 
ho made the heaven and the earth 
and the sea, and all that in them is: 


(16) who in the generations gone by | 


suffered all the nations to walk in 
their own ways. (17) And yet he left 
not himself without witness, in that he 


Biid good and gave you from heaven 
@rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 


hearts with food and gladness. (18) 
And with these sayings scarce re- 
strained they the multitudes from do- 
ing sacrifice unto them. (19) But there 
came Jews thither from Antioch and 
Iconium: and having persuaded the 
multitudes, they stoned Paul, and 
dragged him out of the city, supposing 
that he was dead. (20) But as the 
disciples stood round about him, he 
Tose up, and entered into the city: and 
on the morrow he went forth with Bar- 
nabas to Derbe.” 





The apostles had left Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, shaking the dust from their san- 
dals as a testimony against the unbe- 
lieving Jews, who had prevailed upon 
the rulers of the city—thru the influ- 
ence of well meaning but misguided 
women—to expel them from the city 
itself and the surrounding district un- 
der their immediate authority. 

From Antioch they went southeast 
Tinety miles, to the next important 
city, Iconium, famous afterwards as 
one of the early seats of Mohammedan 


-@ Power, and then under the government 










of the Romans, with a large Jewish 
Population. Here, as usual in all such 
tases, they went first to the synagogue 
tnd preached the gospel of the risen 
Messiah to the Jews, with the result 
‘that a great multitude, both of Jews 
nd Gentiles, became converts to the 














“# “Ww doctrine. 



















Here again the history of the work 
Antioch was repeated. The unbe- 
ng Jews stirred up the Gentiles, 
Made their minds “evil affected 
ast the brethren,” not, as we un- 
tand it, the apostles, but the new 












Miyerts. This strife naturally tended 
‘advertise, as we would say, the new 













Héion; therefore, the apostles abode 
hg time, speaking boldly in the 
“lM, who testified to His presence 
ad His favor by wonders; that is, mir- 
m8 done by their hands. The result 
a-division, and evidently a wide 
the city, people taking sides, as 
Ways do, until a movement was 


| gods, 





| born 





set on foot, with the connivance of the 





rulers, to treat them shamefully and | 


stone them; in other words, to organ- 
ize a mob. 

The apostles got wind of this, and, 
seeing that their usefulness was for 
the time at an end, fled out of their 
reach to the remoter districts of Lys- 
tra and Derbe. The location of these 
towns has not definitely been settled, 
but they most likely were about seven- 
ty-five miles still farther southeast, at 


.the base of what is now known as the 


Black Mountain. 

Te work was first begun at Lystra. 
There was no synagogue there, but evi- 
dently there were a few Jews, for in 
that day there was a Jew wherever 
there was a chance to trade. The rest 
of the population were heathens. At 
the gate of the city there was a temple 
dedicated to Jupiter, the chief of the 
pagan gods, which the Greeks were in 
the habit of calling “the father of the 
” and, of course, there were one 
or more priests. 

Paul and Barnabas, therefore, met 
the people in their parks or their 
places of public resort, and preached, 
doubtless as at Antioch, and, as Paul 
wrote to the Romans, presenting the 
ever-living truth from the standpoint 
of natural religion, and gradually 
reaching forward to the greater doc- 
trine of God, the Supreme, the Creator 
and Ruler of nature. (See, with re- 
gard to this line of teaching, verses 15, 
16 and 17 of .the lesson; also Acts, 
17:22-31; Romans, 3:21-31.) 

In discussing any subject with the 
aim of bringing others to our view, 
and not for the mere purpose of argu- 
ment, we must always go back until 
Wwe reach some common ground, and 
with these people and Paul, the only 
common ground was the work of God 
in nature. What they called Jupiter, 
Paul called God. 

On one of the occasions there was 
one especially interested spectator, a 
cripple, and evidently well 
known. Paul noticed his earnest gaze, 
studied the workings of his mind and 
finally, perceiving that he had faith to 
be healed, fixed a penetrating gaze on 
him and abruptly, in the course of his 
sermon, pointing to him, said in a loud 
voice: “Stand upright on thy feet.” 
The effect was electrical, both on the 
man and on the audience. The man 
leaped and walked, and the audience 
wént wild.-I fancy that was the end of 
the sermon, and that Paul and Barna- 
bas went to their stopping place, or, as 
we would say, their boarding house. 

Everybody was amazed. After that 
matter had been talked over for a few 
hours, there was but one conclusion, 
namely, that the power by which this 
was done was from the gods, and that 
these men must be the incarnation of 
their own gods. 

There was a tradition ages before 
this that the gods appeared in human 
form about their temples while invis- 
ible elsewhere. Jupiter, under whose 
care Lystra was, was always repre- 
sented in these appearances as attend- ° 
ed by Mercury, his eloquent interpret- 
er. The poet Ovid, and other poets as 
well, had told long before of the ap- 
pearance of Jupiter and Mercury in 
this very region of Asia Minor. The 
conclusion, therefore, became fixed 
that Paul, the eloquent orator, was 
none other than Mercury, and that the 
aged, dignified and benevolent looking 
Barnabas was none other than the in- 
carnation of Jupiter, the father of the 
gods and of men. . 

The rest followed as a matter of 
course. The high priest of the temple, 
whether he believed it or not, would be 


| the new. 








only too glad to have the people be- 
lieve that Jupiter visited the city of 





which his temple was the shrine, and 
in due time a procession was formed 
with oxen garlanded for sacrifice, and 
attended by the priests in the lead, 
followed by an excited multitude, and 
wended its way, not tothe temple, but 
to the boarding house of the apostles, 


| prepared to do sacrifice unto them as 


to the gods themselves. 

It does not appear that the apostles 
knew of these preparations. These peo- 
ple, in their excitement, cried out in 
their own barbarian language, the lan- 
guage of Lycaonia. Paul had evidently 
spoken in Greek, the language of busi- 
ness. There is a fine touch of human 
nature here. When under deep emotion 
the Irishman will go back to the dia- 
lect of his boyhood; so will the German 
and the Swede to the language of their 
youth. The aged United Presbyterian 
when on his death-bed, will quote the 
old version of the Psalms instead of 
Paul and Barnabas were, 
therefore, surprised, shocked and hor- 
rified when, coming to the door of 


| their stopping place, they refused to 


permit the procession to enter, ex- 
claiming: “Why do ye these things? 
We also are men of like passions with 
you.” Continuing, Paul tells them of 
the living God, the Creator of all 
things, that Somebody who made this 
world, the Somebody who was running 
it, and in doing so revealed His eter- 
nal Godhead, that the sunshine and the 
rainfall, giving crops season after sea- 
son, showed His continuous watchful- 
ness over His children. He in time 
past had given to all of them this evi- 
dence of His being and providential 
care. It was this God whom they 
preached. Even with this frank dec- 
laration of their humanity, it was with 
difficulty that they prevented the sac- 
rifice. 

The tidings of all of this would soon 
spread along the beaten path of travel 
to Iconium and even to Antioch. The 
old enemies of Paul and Barnabas fol- 
lowed them. They, of course, could not 
deny the miracle of the healing of the 
lame man, but they would doubtless 
say, as their brethren did at Jerusalem 
concerning Jesus Himself, that they 
were dangerous fellows, in league with 
evil spirits, uncanny folks, whom it 
was not safe to have about the city, 
and the result was a mob which stoned 
Paul, threw his body outside the city 
as an unclean thing, and left him for 
dead 

Then, as now, people dearly loved 
to be humbugged, and when properly 
stirred up, will hate the man who in- 
forms them that they have been de- 
ceived. This, too, is human. nature, 
and very human, if not humane. 

Paul and Barnabas then went on to 
Derbe, where there were many con- 
verts as the result of their preaching. 
After a time they returned to Lystra, 
then to Iconium and to Antioch in 
Pisidia, that they might strengthen the 
churches there. They exhorted them 
to continue steadfast in the faith, but 
warned them that they would enter 
the.kingdom of God only thru many 
tribulations. In all these churches, 
they appointed elders, 4nd commended 
them to the Lord with prayer and fast- 
ing. They then re-crossed the moun- 
tains to Perga, where they preached 
the gospel and from there went to the 
little harbor of Attalia, from whence 


they sailed for Antioch in Syria. They | 


gathered the church together, and told 
them all that had happened on this 
first missionary journey, and how God 
“had opened a door of faith unto the 
Gentiles.” After that they appear to 
have taken up their usual duties, re- 
maining in Antioch for some time, as 
will be seen from the last two verses 
in the chapter. 





O. E. Reed, head of the dairy hus- 
bandry department of Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, has been recently ap- 
pointed as chief of the dairy division 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This position is of great 
importance to the dairy interests of 
the country. Professor Reed has been 
a leader in the dairy industry and 
should prove to be a valuable man in 
this place. 











The modern housewife does 
not spend the hours of swelt- 
ering over a stove to do the 
yearly canning and preserving 
that Grandmother did. With 
the many new kinds of kitchen 
conveniences, you can easily 
put a generous supply of 
fruits, berries and vegetables 
away for next winter. Come 
into a “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Store and let us show 
you simple equipment for the 
“cold pack.” For a few dol- 
lars you can save hours of 
work and be more sure that 
things will come out just 
right. If you do not have a 
gasoline or kerosene stove, 
now is the time to get one for 
preserving and canning. Be- 
fore you start, see that you 
have good paring knives, fruit 
corers, berry hullers, strain- 
ers, dippers, big kettles, jar 
rubbers, food choppers and 
all such things. You can get 
the best of the kind at our 
“tag” stores, priced right and 
of that thoroughly dependable 
quality that makes them last 
for many years. 


Your “‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WIT HPRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices .are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 151 per cent of pre-war and 108 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
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Fisher’s index number ...... | 151! 108 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 181] 124 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 183 129 
Canners and cutters ........ 193 127 
DORE: Sccascs saakseevebess« 224 140 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ...cccccccvccvece 133 117 
REPOS: MAO’ .c dio 0-0 ans. 9:0-p-0:0:4-005 131 107 
SRR A ree: 128 111 
BOWS (TOUBR). 2.0 ccccsccrsovre 122 123 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
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WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at ons eg 179| 129 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 157| 108 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. a ee 150 106 
Oats, No. 2 white .......... 132 125 
meet PEO. B POM fie scectecs 132 102 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 103 85 
On lowa Farms— 

NN itrs t Gasp co's a8 5 40's'sip 030 0% 147 107 
NORE <5 ANS 55 bose shee rie 87 97 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 180 135 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 159 108 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 142 111 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 154 103 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.. 118] 123 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 148] 132 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago .........<. 162 110 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 196 107 
Timothy. seed, at Chicago... 66 100 
Cotton, at New York 

Eges, at Chicago 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

















rd Shine eash choo oowabes 114 97 
SE 15's ae 4.05 0:80 Aire CoA ae 130 116 
SN Scanccs hobbaovheveNngweate 152 95 
Se a esrerer rer 138 92 
FUTURES—At Chicago a: 
Corn— 
a re a 135 96 
NS SS See eer t 127 77 
Oats— 
SS ri 92 94 
8 ER Meroe 97 92 
Wheat— 
SN TEESE eens Fe 117 92 
ne Seek bale hon we ease 117 93 
Tr —_— 
ERO tet 112 97 
Sides— 
RE re oye 130 117 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ... 120 90 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 176 110 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
eS Ee es oe 190 106 
Yellow pine (southern) 
x .2 com. boards. 172 101 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 177 96 

















RE aca caro abc kets dak hos 139 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, d 
month of June ............ 248 103 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
OO eo, A 115 113 
Industrial stocks ........... 285 114 
Railroad stocks ............. 122 97 








RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 ag! cent of pre-war normal and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in fowa are about 160 per cent 

, of pre-war. At.160 per cent, farm-hand 

: Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as tity labor.. . ‘ Re aes 5 





FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.13 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$10.60 for heavy hogs next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 7, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding _ week: 

- Coal and coke 86 per cent, grain 120 per 
cent, livestock 83 per cent, lumber 90 
per ;cent, ore 95 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 106 per cent. ii 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 





























CATTLE 
| 2 
| me (@) 
3 | tf = 
e|8/& 
a Os) 
Oo) -O [o¥ 
Med, and heavy wt. beef 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) 
Choice and prime— 
BeRBE WRB 56a. 5 nes v0 15.75/16.18/15.62 
Week before ......... 15.38]15.82/15.25 
Good— 
BIOS WEE 0s cas s'ccics 14.75}15.12/14.38 
Week before ......... 14.45|15.00/14.25 
Medium— 
es) ar 13.12/13.12/12.42 
Week before ......... 13.25]13.38]12.42 
Common— 
EBBU WEEE 6 civtiesd'viees 10.88]10.38} 9.68 
Week before ......... 11.12]10.62] 9.88 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
TBE WORK qc. 00 sac-cecs 15.80/16.38/15.62 
Week before ......... 15.45)}15.88]15.45 
Medium and good— 
DsBBt WEEK -..écscecisccce 13.75|}14.00)13.25 
Week before ......... 13.70)13.88]13.25 
Common— 
BADR WECK : 6. 6 06.0's sais oe 10.88}10.38] 9.68 
Week before ......... 11.12/10.62] 9.88 
Butcher cattle— 
eifers— 
ee 13.75)14.38/13.75 
Week before ......... 13.75/14.00/13.75 
Cows— 
Last week ......cseeee 11.62}12.12/11.00 
Week before ......... 11.62}11.88/11.00 
Bulls— 
TGMRE WEB 05.090 010 00 Ses 9.50]10.08| 9.25 
Week before ......... 9.50/10.08] 9.25 
Canners and cutters— 
PIA WOOK: o 3S eicce veww e 6.62] 6.65] 6.12 
Week before ......... 6.88] 6.25] 6.12 
Stockers and feeders— 
re 12.50}12.62/12.38 
Week before ......... 12.50/12.50/12.38 
Cows and heifers— 
TsABt WORE: oo iiec ccweees 9.50} 9.12] 9.50 
Week before ......... 9.50) 9.12] 9.50 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | 
BBG WEEK’ 06.6 sec cet od 10.55}10.85/10.68 
Week before ......... 10.80/10.88/10.62 
Medium (200-2500 lbs.)— 
en OTE: 10.60/10.90)10.78 
Week before ......... 10.88/11.00/10.68 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— 
BBL WON. “oss ot'oaes ea 10.12]10.82/10.40 
Week before ......... 10.25|10.80/10.15 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
TaGREWOOR. os ov ac ces on 9.42/10.52] 9.82 
Week before ......... 9.45|10.25] 9.45 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
PAE VOOM 75s ws. 0'c 050 00 0.8 9.20} 9.95] 9.32 
Week before ......... 9.38] 9.82] 9.08 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
MEMO WOE © co c'e sc ce-celes eee 9.88) 9.48 
WEGK- DELOPG @aiceesscscfes ccs 9.58] 9.08 
Stock pigs— 
OR ae eo Bae 9.48 
Week before ......... 8.25]..... 9.08 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ......... ». .{14.25]15.18/14.62 
Week: before ......... 14.80/15.32/15.18 
Lambs, culls and common 
MUBST WEEK 2 i ccct cece 11.00}11.75}10.88 
Week before ......... 11.38]12.00/11:12 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
a SET: 10.75}11.12/10.75 
Week before ......... 10.75}11.38/11.25 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ............ 5.75] 6.32] 5.75 
Week before. ......... 5.75] 6.12) 5.75 














NOTE — Unless’ otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 

















HAY 
z | 
ps 
ve ° 
3 2 | bo 
3 
ee 
Ol eo 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
ERPS ry eens i So 
Cee TOs RAs Fires 21.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
SEARS Sega oa dlace ee [ensue 
Week before ...... PORE Py Pa 21.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
TMOG WOOK 6 Sec sce ds cc 23.00/22.00 
Week before ...... «. {23.00/21.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ........ eee» /21.50/20.50 
Week before ........./21.50]19.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ...... oeeee+/19.00/19.00 
Week before ......... 19.00}17.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ............/14.50/17.00 
Week before ......... 14.50/15.50 
Oat straw— 
"* TBt week 2x5... No. 7.50) 7.50}11:00 
i Week “beforel: 9.1... 5.17.50} 7.$0111.00. | 



























































GRAIN 
EL 3 
1S) § 
fe) n ° 
si ai|ata 
ny z s n 
a Gi o 
3) fe) M A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 1.0914/1.01 |1.03% 
Week before 1.10 |1.02 |1.03 
Corn, To. 3Y— 
Last week ....{1.08 |1.0016|1.02%4| .99% 
Week _ before 1.07% |1.0134]1.02 |1.00 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....[1.07%4| .9814|1.011%4| .97% 
Week before 1.06%4}1.00 |1.01 98 
Oats— 
Last week ....| .62 -48 -53%4| .47% 
Week before 63%] .54 .60 52% 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .90 78 70% 
Week before ../1.00 83 75 
Rye— , 
Last week ..../1.0414/1.00 95 
Week before ../1.18 |1.05 {1.00 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.27%4]1.21 [1.31 [1.21 
Week before ..|1.33 {1.30 [1.35 [1.27% 
FEEDS 
* 
l3| ale] 3 
| of 0 a & } 
ice n 3 o | t& 
a eae = es 
z § I n = 
—_ 3 — oO a 
a| MN); a} Alo 
Bran— | | 
Last week..../29.25/27.25/26.50/33.00 
Week before. ./29.25/27.50)26.25/33.00 
Shorts— 
Last week....|33.25}/33.50/31.25/45.00 
Week before. .{34.75/37.50/32.25/45.00 
Hominy feed— 
Bast weeks; .. (89:50)... cileeses 39.00 
Week before. ./39.50}.....J..... 39.00 
Linseed meal 
oO. p.)— 
Last week..../51.00]..... 48.50 
Week before. ./51.75)..... 48.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week....|54.50 
Week before. .|57.00 
Tankage— 
EAS - WGK: sc )oes-<e 70.00}....: 80.00/70.00 
Week before..|..... 10.00}; .. 3:6 80.00/70.00 
Gluten— 
Last week....|..... eee cee: Geer 39.20 
Week before...]oi os checechcccchiscws 39.20 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other - ints, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 






































kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 
eo co 
bon bon bn, My 
2 | oS] eB] A. 
a. Sik ah, Ss 
o> by vo a <a 
; so xy oe er 
* og os 32 gmx 
BS BS BS | 522 
Oe ee 116.8 96.4 57.4 57.4 
EEMEROIG, | s<'0-'s:0 55.8 39.1 53.7 53.7 
Missouri -+-| 120.3) 115.6) 124.8) 124.8 
Nebraska .... 75.1 79.1 87.7 87.7 
ISENBAB™ . 4:00: 133.2 87.5 61.6 61.6 
Indiana ..... 77.2 59.3 91.1 91.1 
TOD > 6:56 i0Sier0%s 117.1 70.1 50.7 50.7 
Total 7 corn 
belt states. 94.6 78.8 73.2 73.2 
MISCELLANSOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 


44c, week. before 44%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%4c, week before 24%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27%c, week before 
28%c; ducks, last week 17c, week before 
17e; fat hens, last week 24c, week before 
24c; broilers, last week 31c, week before 
32c; geese, last week 16c, week before 16c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week. $13.90, week be- 
fore $13.48. Chicago—Last week $12.32, 
week before $12.02. : 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 89%c, week before 89%c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in- ton lots. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in .1937, were. quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
44% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. : 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is _ 53c, 
light native cow hides at. Chicago .24%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.90, 
and cotton at New York 22.5c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 92%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 90%c. for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, new oats 34c, wheat $1.11%. 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week in 
July were 6,630,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,262,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,454,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the second week 
in. July were 66,000 bushels, as compared 
with 46,000 bushels for the week before 
and 91,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the second week 
in July were 1,378,000 bushels, as com- 

re with 878,000 bushels for the week 
fore and 259,000 bushels for the same 
‘week last, year. - “ : ? 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 87 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 129 Der 


cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for 
and 106 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have Drevaileg 
week by week for the past eight wee 
Each week is compared with the ten-y, 
average of the corresponding week, ty, 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 7 















































*HOGS 
a 
oe ~~» 
@ Pe 
Bo] 24 
Bm! BF) G 
oo] o8] a 
32| 3a | 38 
MO] ao Og 
May 25 to 109 l a 
June 1 to 112 109 & 
June 8 to 105 97} 
June 15 to 86 82] 
95 84) og 
88] 80] 
93] 90} & 
83! 86] 
71 82 
911 96 i 
96 88] 12 
86] 89] 19 
79) = 85 
78| 83 
Pie RO Sal Ge elie 85 90} 17 
(i ae tie Oe | ee ee 68 7} 129 
tSHEEP 
24 
112} 140 - 
63 98] 
86! 96 
74 93] 
88} 103] gy 
85] 901 
98 75| 14 
99} 124) 41% 
112} 140) 1 
63 98) 119 
86 96) 117 
74) = =931 108 
88} 103] 109 
July 13 to 19 85 90] 10 

















*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combines, 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











1928 | 1927 | 1226 | 192 
July 9.30] 12.60] 13.60 
July 9.10] 12.15] 13.39 
July 9.25] 12.65] 13.05 
July 9.25] 12.50) 12.9% 
July 9.35] 12.15} 13.% 
July 9.30] 11.90] 13.60 
































1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 19% 
July 19 oe 68 1.09%4|1.04%4| .78%4/1.11 
July 14) oc eee wes 1.0646/1.03%4} .78%4) 1.11% 
Tuly 16 ...ccseeee 1.05%4|1.0144| .8044|1.10% 
WOES, LE 0 voice eos [1.0794}1.01%4} .8156]1.10% 
DUES AS. ee ete 1.0836 |1.01%| .813611.10 
Py igs | eres 1,094411.02% | .84%4 11.104 


Sheep 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the second week in’ 


July were 10,668,000 pounds, as compared 


with 10,518,000 pounds for the week before 
0 pounds for the same week’ 
E Exports of pork for the secon 
week in July were 7,576,000 pounds, 3 
compared with 6,464,000 pounds the week 
,000 pounds for the same 


and 8,914,00 
last year. 


before and 7,344 
week last year. 
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The Mosi | 


ECONOMICAL 
way to builda 


CORN CRIB} 


Save money ¥ building a Permanent Con- 
— Crib. Sc e . 

perfect curing. Cannot rot, warp or bulge. 
Absolutely rat-proof and Teo-guect, saving 


ientific ventilation assures 


insurance costs. Valuable 
crib book sent free. Write 
for it today—also 

special discount offer. 





N 3 


his FREE 




















when writing advertisers.  —., 
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Joshaway Crapapple says 
“you can’t always blame a man 
for the company he keeps. They 
might be his wife’s relations.” 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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re Contest closes Aug. 2, so send your 
1 posteards right away. 
I) In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
HY be awarded for the full amount of the 
| a prize tied in each tying contest. 
— « WHAT HE COULD DO 
a Twenty children from one of the Lon- 
rs, don slums had been entertained to a 
ined charity dinner, and afterwards each was 
asked to sing or give a recitation. 
All went well until it came to Billy 
= Potts’ turn. 
- “Come, now, Billy; we should like to 
1925 hear you recite or sing,” said a lady en- 
we: couragingly. After a moment’s pause, 
13.60 * the young guest answered: 
in "IT can’t sing, lidy.” 
12.95 “Then what can you do?” 
13.5 “Well,”. replied Billy, getting up and 
13.60 preparing to take off his jacket, “I aren’t 
oe used ter singing, but I’ll fight any of 
the other kids in the room!” 
1925 THE STAMP SHE WANTED 
A woman shopper approached the post- 
ae office clerk at the stamp window. 
11% *T would like to look at your red 2-cent 
105 stamps,”’ she said. 
10% The clerk obligingly brought out a sheet 








of 100 stamps. Pointing to one of the 
stamps in the center of the sheet, his 
discriminating customer sweetly said, “‘T’ll 
take that one.” 


‘ LACKING 
A man on a railway station platform 
went up to a slot machine, Which bore the 
“inseription: ‘‘Pull the handle with a jerk.” 
He inserted'a penny, then began search- 
ing anxiously for’ something on the ma- 
chine. \ 
A porter passed just then. ‘‘Hullo,” he 
“said, “what’s the matter? Won’t it 
work?” 
- ‘1 dunno,” replied the man. “It says 
‘Pull the handle with a jerk,’ but I can’t 
_find the jerk to pull it with!” 


NO ARGUMENT TO THIS 
“So your name is George Washington,” 
Mused the old lady. 
: “Yassum,” replied the small colored 


‘Tl just bet you try hard to be like 
him, don’t you?” . 








; Kk who?” 
“Why, like George Washington, of 
course.” 
~“Ah kain’t help bein’ lak Jahge Wash- 
’cause dat’s who I is.” 





ington, 





WASTED 

oung Husband—Can you look me in 
eye and call this object a pie? 

Oung Wife—yYes, I can. 

ung Husband—Well, one with your 
—" ought to be writing instead 








AN OPPORTUNIST 


“And what did papa Say when you 
you couldn’t sleep for thinking 






him 
ie? 






—“He offered me a job as night 
aman in his factory.” 





DEFERRED SINE DIE 


* woman lay very ill, Having brought 
4 clever orphan girl, the sick woman 
the orphan to her and said: . “I 
Soon leave my little children moth- 
They know you, and love you, 





















after I am gone I want you and my 
ind to marry.” 
*.young. woman, bursting into tears, 
€ were just talking about ‘that.’ 
} wife recovered. ; 



















These two pictures show the prac- 
ticability of having two tractors on 
the farm, when the acréage is such 
as to justify the investment. The 
all-purpose Farmall is shown here 
pulling the corn binder in the field 
while the McCormick-Deering 10-20 
operates the cutter at the silo. 


hn? 7 Leiner corn cutting and silo filling time 
comes around—and it won’t be long now 
—you're up against the need of real equipment 
for the job. Heavy, hard work at best, but it 
goes’ ahead a lot faster and better when a fast- 
working corn binder cuts and binds the corn, 
and a safe, trouble-free, light-running cutter 
puts ‘the crop into the silo. 


If you will consult 





—vertical and hori- 
zontal—to meet the 
requirements of indi- 
vidual users. Choose 
your favorite at the 
dealer’s store. 


to help you line up your 
equipment for the entire 
silo-filling operation. 
Twotypesofcorn binder 
tochoose from—vertical 











of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


McCormick-Deering Machines and Power 


and horizontal. Ensilage cutters in four types, 
ranging in capacity from 3 to 25 tons per hour, 
and including the remarkable new No. 12 with 
its one-piece main frame, automobile-typetrans- 
mission (lever shift), and reinforced boiler-plate 
flywheel. McCormick-Deering 15-30 h. p.,10-20 
h, p., and Farmall Tractors, for power in the 
field and at thesilo. And a full line of farm trucks 
with which to haul the 


McCormick-Deering || the McCormick-Deering heavy loads of corn. McCormick-Deering 
Corn Binders dealer in yourtown you § The McCormick-Deer- age Cutters 
are built in twotypes || will find he isin position ing reputation for satis- || 2° #Vailable in four 


factory performance is 
the best kind of assur- 
ance that these machines 
will simplify the big corn 
job for you this year. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


McCoRMICK-DEERING 


Corn Binders and Ensilage Cutters 























types, ranging in ca- 
pacity from 3 to25 tons 
per hour and requir- 
ing from 4 to 30 horse- 
power.. Ask about the 
new No. 12 cutter. 















Chicago, Il. 











Termpered 


MS Motor Oil 


onor Pledge 
comme 


=| Sold by 


av 


(iy mn 
aE 


Accredited 

W-Seal 

a Dealers 
— where 

you see the 


By 
tS. » Servit-ol 


local dealer ot ; : ‘ull Service Cabinet 


RED TOP GRAIN BINS 


WAREHOUSE YOUR OWN GRAIN 
in one of these fire safe vermin-proof steel bins. 
Well Built. Well Ventilated. Freight Pai 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
WE MAKE — for the farm— Stee! Tanks, Troughs, 
Baskets. All Steel Bull Garages, Corn Cribs, Hog 
Houses, Poultry Houses, and Warehouses for all purposes. 
DES MOINES STEEL TANK CO., 

















SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be giad to give you names of reliable firms from 








whom zou con mabe the perotasp. 








Necro Is No Longer 
a Menace to Hogs 


Necro is not a dangerous disease when 
taken in time and properly treated. Too 
much emphasis is usually placed upon 
some remedy and not enough attention 
given to care and feeding. Our new 
“Iowa Necro Bulletin” gives very definite 
and complete instructions for the proper 
care and successful treatment of necrotic 
enteritis and describes our Iowa Necro 
Treatment which has been used with the 
greatest of success upon hundreds of 
herds of infected hogs. It is more than 
a medicine—it is a complete treatment 
and is the result of many years practical 
experience. Write us—tell us how many 
hogs you have and we will majl you a 
copy of the “Iowa Necro Bulletin” free. 
Every hog raiser should have a copy. 
Write us today. 


TOWA CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. W,. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Easy, Sure and Dependable 


you don’t have to guess when you use B-K 


Sterilizing your milk utensils, cans, 
buckets, strainers, and other equip- 
ment with B-K rinse just before using 
is the surest way to prevent bac- 
teriafrom getting intothemilk, 
It’s a cheaper way than steam- 
ing or scalding—less bother. 
Furthermore, it is always de- 
pendable—summer or winter. 
B-K has one thousand 

percent greater germ F goa 
destroying power than 
undiluted carbolic 
acid. That’s why B-K 
is economical to use. 
It takes only 2 or 3 
cents worth of B-K per 
gallon of waterto make 
a powerful sterilizing 
solution. Yet B-K is 
non-poisonousand con- 
tains no acid or oil. 


good treatment. 


A Better Fly Spray 


Help your cows keep up milk 
flow this summer by spraying 
them with K-O, It is a highly 
refined product made especially 
for protecting cows, hogs and 
poultry from flies and otherin- 
sects. Itis clean and harmless to 
skin,does not stain or gum upthe 
hair. Contains no coal tar—does 
not taint the milk. A good herd 
of faithful producers deserves 


Sterilization 


B-K has a 16-year record of success 
on farms like yours. Itis guaranteed 
to satisfy,or money back. Notonlydo 
we guarantee B-K uncondi- 
tionally but we maintain a 
complete research laboratory 
for the solving of problems 
which you encounter in your | 
daily work. Consultation with | 
our laboratory is FREE 
je to B-K users. Write 
today for information 
regarding this valuable 
serviceand for bulletins 
on dairy farm sanita- 
tion. Then get B-K 
from your hardware, 
feed or drug store and 
begin now to make the 
“40 cent per hundred” 
premium forlowerbac- 
teria count. 
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Concentrated * 


Sodium Hypochiorite 


250G Madison, Wis. 
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Sterilizers4Deodorant 
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LOW PRICED LANDS 


LOWER TAXES - EASY TERMS 


Low Homeseekers Rates 
Every Tuesdcy to 
the Dakotas +: Montana 


Ste MILWAUKEE roap 


Free information about Low 
Priced Lands in the near 
Northwest where diversified 
farming pays. Mail coupon. 
E, E. Brewer, Immigration Agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. 
816H Union Station, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send free, pamphlets I have 
checked:— 
0 Judith Basin—Montana 
O West River Country—S. Dakota 
O Southwestern North Dakota 
O) Southeastern Montana 
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©>FRANKLIN | 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 


Vaccinate Every Calf and be Money Ahead! 


Eliminate all risk of Blackleg loss by 
vaccinating each calf with 
the original Franklin brand. 
One dose immunizes for life. 
Send for free book of Blackleg facts. 
O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
SERUM CO. 
Denver, Colo. 
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ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 
Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 





QneVay Husk and§ 
AX® {o 700 ORY 3; 


€ 


5 KY 


Clean; fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 5300 to'700 he oe 


| tunity lika this go by? 





bushels per 
with our‘wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
ro-20 H. P. tractor. Do it in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. - 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
t to destroy the Corn Borer. 
Sold on Trial?! 
Operate it yourself — with your own corn, on 
your “ae. Five sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. 
rite for catalog and prices. 


Thusker etatisnes 1339°" 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


““rawentgng of the 
Boxti® 
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OILS PAINTS -- FEEDS 
DISINFECTANTS 
For 18 years we have sold direct to con- 


sumers at wholesale price. See our repre- 
sentative or order direct. 


Quality is our hobby. 
Pennsylvania Consumers 
Oil Company 


Ceuncil Bluffs and Davenport, Iowa 

















NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


explosive—more energy 
thru our dealers or direct 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural 
case. Let us send prices. Sold 
points serving 7 states. : 


« 





S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 


r stick—more sticks ee 
rom one of our 17 shipping 


| tender exultation in her face. 





UP-GRADE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“Why such a crowd?” Mack asked. 
never saw ag many people here in my 
life, holidays or Sundays?” 

“No, nor you probably never will again. 
It looks like the best paying crowd I ever 
had,” said his father. 

“You don’t mean that you are charging 
on the day of your wedding!’’ exclaimed 
Mack, 

“Sh-h!”” cautioned Mr. Stuart. ‘‘My fi- 
ancee is approaching. Talk low. of 
course, I’mr charging, you nit-wit. Do 
you suppose I’m. going to let an oppor- 
Why shouldn't I 
charge? Where can they get more for 
their money?” 

He looked across the grounds with sat- 
isfaction. 

“There’s a bunch of Green Springs peo- 
ple coming in now. Those invitations 
came high, but I’m going to make a good 
thing on them at that. We sent out five 
hundred to people who can afford spend- 
ing a little change, and I don’t believe 
there’s more than a half dozen that’s not 
here.” ; 

“It looks as tho most of Arthur had 
come as well,” Mack said. “I should think 
you'd be afraid of a riot starting.”’ 

Mr. Stuart tweaked the end of his 


| moustache’ complacently. 


‘“That’s part of the plan,’ he answered. 
“Helen and I believe that two as well- 
known and respected peopleeas we can be 


instrumental in bringing about more 
friendly relations.” 
Mack stared at his father in amaze- 


ment. Was he in earnest or joking? Be- 
fore he had reached a conclusion, Mrs. 
Carter appeared at his side, bubbling 
over with hectic animation, and radiat- 
ing cosmetic youthfulness. Before he 
could dodge, a thin hand pulled at his 
ear, bending him down. He prayed for 
the earth to open up and swallow him, 
but instead Mrs. Carter’s lips favored 
him with a hypnotic smile, then pursed 
as she prepared to peck his cheek. Mack 
looked desperately about, only to encoun- 
ter Patricia Murdock’s level -blue eyes 
watching him from beneath the brim of 
her broad hat. There was bewilderment 
in her expression, but just as Mrs. Carter 
demanded his’ entire attention, he could 
have sworn he surprised an expression of 
amusement taking the place of the per- 
plexity. 


BURST of music from the waiting 

band brought people hurrying toward 
the dining-room at four o’clock. On its 
steps was the bridal party, together with 
friends from both towns. As the band 
subsided with a final blare of melody, 
Stuart raised his hand. 

*‘People,”” he’ begam, “I am about to be 
married. I am proud of it, and want my 
many friends to witness* the ceremony 
which is to enrich‘my days from now on. 
But first I wish to remind you that this 
will be the last opportunity of the year 
to enjoy our famous trout suppers. Don’t 
forget it.’ 

With an airy gesture of his right hand, 
he motioned the band-master to begin, 
*‘O, Promise Me.” An expectant ripple 
of excitement ran thru the crowd. Mack, 
his brain in a turmoil, caught but scat- 
tered sentences of the ceremony. Once 
he glanced at the bride and noted the 
She was 
giving herself over entirely to the thrill 
of her big hour. As for his father, he 
looked the unruffled pagan philosopher 
he had always been. Mack could fancy 


-thoughts of dining-room and refreshment 


stand receipts running thru his head, even 
while he slipped the*ring upon Mrs. Car- 
ter’s finger. Mack sensed that Patricia 
was still looking at him with that strange 
little smile playing about the corner of 
her mouth. Hang it all! Why should he 
feel so much more: self-conscious at this 
wedding than she did? 

As the ceremony ended, Mr, 
again held up his hand. 

“Friends,’’ he. said, “I wish to make a 
few remarks. Pardon me if they are 
somewhat personal. To begin with, my 
long record in affording the clean relaxa- 
tion and amusement, so necessary in the 
development of any normal community, 
betokens a rich experience which should 
be of benefit to others. I have always 
been more than glad to advise anyone 
from this fund of wisdom, and now it de- 
lights me that a lady of equal, or greater, 
understanding and sympathy, stands by 
my side, ready to give counsel to any 
guest desiring it. We want this beauti- 
ful bit of paradise, set in a matchless 
bowl of mountains, to offer spiritual at- 
tractionseas well as physical. As many of 
you know, I have made a long and ex- 
haustinve study of the stirring history 
of the earth that has been written into 
the folds and faults of this mighty range 
by such great authorities as erosion and 
earthquakes. I am pleased at the recog- 
nition that is now being given to the in- 
formation I have thus obtained.” 

Stuart thought of the obscure towns in 
which he had discovered his father had 
delivered his weird conglomeration of 
idéas, and felt himself shrinking—but 
there was worse to come, 

“Most— of all, however’? Mr. Stuart 
boomed ‘On, “I am proud of my record 


Stuart 





| to defend himself in 
~felt to be right. 





“I | as a parent. You all know the record m 


son has made in putting over the Arthy 
to Kamer road. Mack has proved an yp. 
qualified success, and I do not think it jg 
boastful for me to point out the apparent 
truth that this splendid fruitage in ae. 
complishment is due to the Sympathetic 
and patient understanding with which } 
shaped his character. Friends, some of 
you may feel that this road matter may 
have done you a* wrong, but we must al 
think of the larger good. Friends,” his 
voice was becoming louder, and the up- 
ward fling of his hand indicated dramatic 
intentions, “‘beneath the majesty of these 
eternal hills there is no room for petty 
partisanship. It behooves all of us to rige 
above small-mindedness, and——” 


pe could stand no more. Oblivion 
would have been sweet. Crouching 
down, and backing out between two fat 
gentlemen who instantly closed together 
and formed a perfect screen, Mack made 
his retreat. At the other side of the 
dining-room, he stopped and looked about. 
A touch of flame color thru the _ trees 
gave him the needed clue, and with quick 
stride, he overtook the girl. 

*Patrica!” 

She waited, glad of a chance to sny 
him. ; 


“You!” shea exclaimed, stepping back 
in surprise. 
“Why not? You know I-couldn’t stand 


that raving about the eternal hills ang 
how he understands people and them. ] 
suppose he is taking credit for their per- 
fection by now. I wanted to see your 
father and some other men on business, 
and afterward I wanted to get you to 
take a ride with me—up to the summit 
where we went a year ago.” He was 
speaking very fast, and tho he knew he 
was not exactly logical, he could not 
help it. 

“No, thank you,” she returned coolly. “T 
belong to Green Springs, and I have no 
desire to ride with my father’s enemy in 
his gilded chariot.” 

“It is the same old wreck, Pat,” he 
pleaded, ‘‘and when you asked me once 
under peculiar circumstances, I went.” 

“It was another man I asked that day, 
one not engaged in exploiting people.” 

She was taking a queer satisfaction in 
hurting him now. 

“That isn’t fair, Pat,” he said slowly. 
“T had a perfect right to do as I did, and 
you know it.” 

He was amazed to find how hard it was 
a cause which he 
Besides, how much of it 
all did Pat know? That troubled him. 

*“Why not be honest in your statement?" 
she taunted. “Say you wanted money and 
didn’t care how you got it—you, you 
apostle of fair dealing!”’ 

“But you wanted me to fight.” 

“TI didn’t ask you to make a lot of peo- 
ple the victims of your chicanery.” 

“But ten times as many people have 
benefited by this road as have been hurt, 
It is going to be the salvation of Arthur 
and the north side of the basin.” 

“Then it will be nice for you to stay 
among them and enjoy the role of saviog 
of the country.” 

Mack felt at a‘loss to know what to say 
next. In a moment, tho, he asked, “Pat, 
why did you jump. the fence?” 

“I didn’t jump the fence!” she flared. 
“I was delighted when you appeared to 
be really trying to do something. When 
you refused to let me help: solicit, I was 
surprised. Now that I know what you 
are capable ‘of doing, I am amazed that 
you had any compunctions at all that 
kept you from using me to help ruin my 
father.”’ 

For a few minutes he stood silent, and 
the girl waited, willing to fight, but un- 
willing to leave. At last he spoke. 

“Pat, I want you to come over tq the 
Hermitage. The interested men from 
both towns will be there. We want to 
talk things.over. Perhaps we may reach 
some better settlement, tho it is too much 
to expect to suit every one perfectly. Get 
your father and come on. And when it As 
over, go with me~up~ to the summit. 
Promise, Pat! There is only ones way to 
settle this deal; and you know what it is.’ 

The mixture of entreaty and command 
was hard to resist, but the girl stiffened 
visibly, and said, “I shall come up to thé 
Hermitage with my father.” 

He could get no further promise, and 
as he saw the other men approaching the 
cottage where the conference was to 
held, he was forced to leave her. 


. WAS a serious gathering in the little 


cabin—one with a momentous quietudé 
about it that suggested the lull before 4 
storm. Patricia felt queer little nervous 
prickles running down her spine, and saW 
the angry excitement of her father’s face 
as Mack turned toward them. Macks 


was calm, almost to sternness, but she ~ 


could see that he also was miserable. ~ | 
**Gentlemen,”’ he said, slowly, “it wo 


be a farce to pretend that it gives me any — 


pleasure to talk these matters over, 
it appears unavoidable. 
stand each other, and I do not know 
how much you people know. 
first thing: to. do would be to read t 
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t. I have here an agreement 
any of Arthur men, to be operated 
the Arthur to Kamer route. 

' patricia winced as tho someone had 
~ struc xk her a physical blow. She heard 
“animal snarl from Bloomquist, and, 
at her father, saw that he seemed 
‘ curling up where he sat. 
<a compassionate cry, she slipped her 
pand into his. é 

~ «pon’t worry, dad. The snow wil? stop 





” 
see quist was voicing his opinion 
& ee and beneath the cover of the drug- 
jets words, Murdock ans ered his 
+ r. 
fe Be not so sure, girl Hées ordered 
ractors, and he’s likely to put across 
 ghat he starts.” 2 

- Patricia closed her eyes, conscious of a 
r mingling of pain and satisfaction, 
as she mentally visualized Mack on the 
snow-covered summits in winter, with 
@rifts dry as powdered pumice, such as 
; sheyhad often crossed on snowshoes. Drifts 
that traveled from day to day in blinding 
squalls made by the wind, while the sun 
"or stars shone bright overhead. She saw 
the Cherry valley with a ten-foot blanket 
its surface, all but the narrow gulley 
that was the road, and down this cut 
ghe saw the lumbering tractors pushing, 
“straining, heaving, as they drove. the 
' snow-plows thru the walls of feather- 
white. And everywhere there would be 
stuart, sunburned, frost-bitten, lean and 
hard, with his eyes peering thru lids nar- 
rowed to slits in an effort to fight the 
gnow blink. Always he would be driving, 
g@riving, restlessly, day and night, giving 
every ounce of his energy to his new 
task. Why had he grown so hard, she 
found herself wondering; then smiled wry- 
ly as she realized that ‘but a short year 

before she had scoffed at his softness. 

“You are a bunch of cut-throat robbers!” 
Bloomquist was announcing in a voice 
shrill with rage. 

Patricia, looking at the queer, spas- 
modic way in which his mouth opened 
and closed to the flutter of his thin- 
walled nostrils, and the hard, protruding 
glass of his eyes, could think of nothing 
put an outraged ape. 

“We've had that mail serviceeever since 
“it began, and now, damn you, you are go- 
ing to steal it by underhanded methods, 
just like you did with them bids.’”’ 

“That’s right, Alec!’’ Murdoek had 
sprung to his feet and stood glaring at 
Stuart and the other Arthur men with 
the old aggressive forward thrust of his 
head and shoulders. ‘‘We’ve been swin- 
died, but let me tell you right now, we 
don’t intend to stand still and take it 
without a fight.’ 

“Just a minute!’ interrupted Mack. 
“Both of you men have mentioned under- 
handed dealing—and I am willing to ad- 
mit that you should be authorities on the 
subject—but since the question has come 
up, ’'@ like to have you explain what you 
call sending a city thug out to the basin 
tohold up our work? Also how do you 


dassify tampering with the Arthur to 
Kamer bids?” 
“Til explain it, you damned crook!” It 


was Bloomquist screaming, and with~-a 
Slight, swift movement he jerked a re- 
* yolver from his pocket and trained it on 
Stuart. As tho “hypnotized, Patricia 
watched the strange tableau, seeing much 
in the thousandth part of a _ second’s 
pause. There was Mack, white-faced, but 
steady-eyed, as he looked at*Bloomquist’s 
' maniacal features. Then, as tho the 
‘whole scene were the projection of a slow 
moving picture, her father’s hand went 
out just as Bloomquist’s finger tightened 
upon the trigger. 
_ Next the room was rocked with a great 
Mar of sound that made her temples 
throb, while a lance of fire, orange-hued 
and terrifying, spurted across the room. 
acid bite of burnt powder assailed 
her nostrils as she looked at Mack’s face 
, thru a haze of blue smoke. With a relief 
like tht of an anesthetic after pain, she 
Tealized that he was unhurt, and glancing 
upward she saw where the bullet had 
Dlowed into the ceiling above his head. 
_ Her father had wrenched the gun from 
_ the struggling druggist. 
 . “Stuart,” he called, “I want you to un- 
| derstand that I am not a murderer, nor 
' Willl be the accomplice of one. I'll fight 
| With the weapons I always have.” 
‘Turmoil was beginning. 
“Wait!” shouted Stuart. “We are not 
Gentlemen, let’s get this thing 
» tireshed out.” 
| Again her father was speaking, his 
“Wiee thick with emotion. 
- “Til fight with my own weapons,” he 
Tepeated. ‘You have the mail route, and 
‘loss means stagnation to Green 
pr: closed business houses, empty 
‘Sarages, vacant dwellings and suffering. 
But, * help me, you’ll make up for it. 
“fight you for fifty years. I'll develop 
West Rim mine and use every cent 
from it and the sheep to get that 
line back—if we have to carry it for 
Lins had 
kK looked almost pityingly, Patricia 
sht, and the idea made her inwardly 











fou know,” Mack was saying, “per- 
I should be sore at you Green 
mimgs fellows, but that drubbing you 
© me on: the mine over a year ago 
sat me a lesson. The winner can af- 
Ito smile, tho mine betokens no hap- 
eS On my part. _Mr. Murdock, I am 








' Sorry to have to tell you that while 









Springs was hard pressed for mon- 











jing the basin mail contracts» to a , 


With a | 





ey this summer, many of the men over 
there were glad to sell out their West 
Rim mining stock. A number of Arthur 
men, including myself, picked up enough 
of it to give us control of the mine.” 


ATRIOIA glanced about her and read 
the truth of Stuart’s statement in the 
countenances of several Green Springs 
men. She was sorry,;for her father, even 
while she realized a sort of primitive jus- 
tice in what had taken place. 

*“Now,” Mack went on whimsically, “I 
think it’s up to Green Springs and Arthur 
to try to come to a friendly understand- 
ing. Personally, I owe a lot to one‘xitizen 
of Green Springs. I think it is from her 
that I got the idea of-leniency. If Pa- 
tricia Murdock ‘had not loved fair play, 
Arthur would have had no use for me by 
now, and I should probably not have been 
here for Mr. Murdock to save from being 
shot. If we have succeeded in putting 
thru the road and gaining control of the 
West Rim mine, I still find myself in debt 
to Green Springs, and am voting for 
peace. It appears to me that the -two 
towns could work together at present to 
their mutual advantage. Here’s how I 
think it can be done: 

“There is nothing that could mean as 
much to Arthur as to see her cattle back 
in the Cherry valley. It is one of the 
things that has always been until this 
year, and they feel lost without it. I be- 
lieve Green Springs is going to feel the 
same way about the loss of the mail 
trucks rolling thru her streets. The north 
basin mail will never again go over any 
but the new Arthur to Kamer route, as it 
is shortest, but, if the matter were taken 
up with the postal department, and if 
Arthur developed a reluctance to handle 
the mail for the southern part of the 
basin, it is more than likely the two 
might be separated. Especially is this 
true now that the population and busi- 
ness of the basin is growing so fast. Now 
why wouldn’t the sensible thing be for 
Green Springs to turn*the Cherry Valley 
pasture back to Arthur, and for Arthur 
to work for a division of the mail? Ina 
few years each town will be handling as 
much as Green Springs has alone in the 
past. Let’s be frank and talk this thing 
all out.” 





| 


Fisher was the first man to speak. 

“What I want to know,” he said, stand- 
ing up, “may be*out of place. But what 
the dickens happened to them bids?’ 

Stuart grinned. 

“That’s fair enough. When I heard that 
you fellows intended to read Arthur’s 
sealed bids and go under them, I hur- 
ried in to Arthur and slipped in some 
fake ones with a lower figure in their 
place. We still have the real ones. The 
thing. I should have done was to have 
guarded the originals and kept you from 
under-bidding them, but I was sore at the 
time, and wanted Green Springs to get 
the same kind of a deal as I got out of 
the mine.” 

“How about the mine?’ Murdock asked. 
*‘T’ve still got my stock in it. When are 
you going to develop it?” 

*“T can’t say for sure. It depends on 
conditions. Not until the market is right, 
however.” 

Murdock made a wry smile. 

“That statement sounds familiar,’’ he 
answered; “and while I could not truly 
say that I am hilarious over the unex- 
pected turn of events as they affect me, 
I must say, Mack, that, on the whole, 
you have acted more than square, and 
for one, I’m ready to shake hands and 
call: for your new deal—one that should 
be a benefit to every one.” 

Mack held out his hand, and the two 
shook silently. The sound of his own 
name from the lips of this man whom 
he had admired and trusted so much in 
the past, and the engaging smile that was 
so like Patricia’s, caused a strange mix- 
ture of emotions that was accentuated 
when Alexander rose from a head-to- 
head cohfab with Maitley, and began 
gravely, tho there was a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“Arthur is in favor of this reconcilia- 
tion,”’ he said, ‘‘provided all feuds are 
dropped at this time. I have heard thru 
the Ladies’ News Auxiliary that Miss 
Murdock is still up in arms against our 
most prominent Arthur man. Now, if we 
could know = 

Years afterward, Mack wondered if he 
appeared sane to them, for thru the bush- 
es he could see his own car, and across 
its steering wheel was a scarf of flame. 

(The End) 








INDIANA FARM BUREAU STATEMENT 


When a nonpartisan organization such 
as the Indiana Farm Bureau, whose 
membership represents all political parties 


is faced with a critical political situation 





in. which the welfare of the business it 
represents is vitally concerned, it be- 
comes important and necessary to state 
the factssand reasons upon which its con- 
clusions and actions are based. 

The Farm. Bureau never has, does not 
now, nor does it expect to espouse the 
cause, nor advocate the election of any 
man nor any party for political reasons. 
Its interest in political parties and can- 


| known as the McNary-Haugen bill. 


} on 


didates for office are based solely on their | 


support of and advocacy of those meas- 
ures which organized agriculture believes 
will prove effective in bringing relief to 
its members and equality of opportunity 
for 
producing classes. In securing’ these 
blessings, it‘advocates only such methods 
as have been used and approved thru long 
usage by other organized classes. Farm- 
ers for many years have watched and 
envied the success attained by lobbies 


both great and small at Indianapolis and | 
Washington. Following in the well-beaten | 


paths of other interests farmers_ thru 
their organization have learned to use 
their concentrated power to secure bene- 
fits for their own interest or to prevent 
dnjury by other interests. In taking such 
action we know we have thus far had the 
active and whole-hearted support of the 
rank and file of our membership. 

A great political campaign is now upon 
us. Platforms of both parties contain a 
large number of declarations of policy 
involving the interests of many classes. 
These declarations were for the most part 
written by the organized interests which 
hope to receive benefits by having them 
enacted into law. With these declarations 
each party hopes to receive the approval 
of the public. Acting as other groups 
organized agriculture speaking thru its 
chosen leaders have sought the aid of 
each party’ to secure the.enactment of 
farm legislation which received the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the United States 
senate and a large majority of the house, 
including the support of 100 Democrats 
and 104 Republicans in the last session 
of congress. Because this farm measure 
was vetoed by the president, his party 
felt. unable to approve this plan in their 
platform, thus not only repudiating the 
actions of a large majority of their own 
party in congress, but also denying the 
request of agriculture—by so doing they 
have definitely denied to the farmet the 
kind of law that he believes would bring 
relief to his busfness. _The other party 
received and adopted into its platform as 
one of its most important declarations an 
agricultural plank as suggested by the 
farmers themselves—this declaration has 
been heartily endorsed by its candidate 
for president. A party is in honor-bound 
to carry out its, platform pledges. We 
have a right to believe and demand that 
after a vote of approval by the people 
it will do so. 

Farmers have seen vast financial bene- 


its business with that of all other | 





fits go to industry thru a high protectiye 
tariff. They have seen transportation 
thru the Esch-Cummins act, labor thru 
the immigration act, finance thru the 
Federal Reserve act, receive vast bene- 
fits thru federal legislation. They have 
seen their demands flatly -denied tho 
it contained no principle that has not 
time and again been applied to other in- 
dustries. The principles for farm relief 
are contained in what is now nationally 
It is 
a plan that will make the protective tariff 
agricultural products effective for 
farmers, by providing an American mar- 
ket at an American price for farm prod- 
ucts after the cost of removing the sur- 
plus has been distributed over each mar- 
keting unit of the product. This proposed 
statute is the result of the most careful 
painstaking and thoro investigation not 
only by farm leaders among whom the 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau is 
considered one of the foremost, but by 
some of the world’s leading economists. 
Its merits and sanity drew to its support 
every member of congress from our state. 
Their heroic fight in our behalf should 
not be forgotten. « It took supreme cour- 
age and moral stamina to break with the 
leader’ of their party, the president of 
the United States to support the just and 
reasonable appeals of their farmer con- 
stituents. - 

Our forward-thinking farmers will give 
grateful consideration to those men and 
women, both Republicans and Democrats, 
who loyally and faithfully supported our 
program of farm relief when they come 
to vote. 

For sanity, common sense and achieve- 
ment the Indiana Farm Bureau has a 
record of which every member may be 
justly proud. Under its driving force our 
hopes for a place among the most favored 
industries has almost been won. Its fu- 
ture usefulness and greatness depends 
upon the loyalty and earnest support of 
its membership. During the coming 
months every form of fraud, deception 
and misrepresentation will be resorted to 
by our enemies to discredit our leader- 
ship and our organization. Every form 
of villiany known to corrupt polities will 
be used to encompass our destruction. 
Thus far our Farm Bureau, with the loval 
support. of its members has fought the 
battle for equality for agriculture. The 
fight is now transferred to the doorsteps 
of the farmers’ own homes. We stand 
now, as we have stood for seven years 
for farm legislation and equality for agri- 
culture as expressed in the principles of 
the McNary-Haugen bill, including the 
equalization fee, and shall continue so to 
stand until further thought, study and 
experience develop a better, plan. We 
recognize and respect the sacredness 
with which the farmer regards his free 
and uncontrolled right to vote as he 
pleases. Guided by facts and experience 
we have the utmost faith that in the 


great battle now raging for human rights’ 


and economic liberty, victory will be 
gained thru an intelligent use of the farm 
ballot. 























A Bitter Disappointment—It Could 
Have Been Prevented 


Prevent 
Farm Thievery 


With the Original Unbeatable 


Safeguard 
Alarm 





New closed circuit system—same 
principle as systems used by banks. 
Can not be defeated by the old 
tricks of cutting or “shorting” 
wires. Any tampering sets off 
alarm. Even warns you if you neg- 
lect to close doors or windows of 
protected buildings. 


Prevents Theft— Detects Fires 


We have eliminated underground 
wires—eliminating great expense. 
All wires in plain sight. 


Amazingly efficient. Surprisingly 
cheap. Simple to install. Blue 
print and directions furnished. 


Coupon below will bring interest- 
ing literature. 


Safeguard Alarm Co., Inc. 


Council Bluffs, lowa 





EE ES 
SAFEGUARD ALARM CO., INC., 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Gentlemen—Please send me interest- 
ing literature concerning your Safe- 1 
guard Alarm. 





Address 


(Please print) 
— <—— Sr aes 


eee eee eeenee 











We have an easy payment pl 
which enables you to have the benefits 
of a Jamesway Ventilating System. For 
Barns, Poultry and Hog Houses, James-. 
way Ventilation is Better and Costs 
Less. 


This Book FREE 


Tellsall facts about proper ventilation— 
write to office nearest you. In writ- J 
ing state kind of building to be < 
ventilated and number of head 
housed. 













Continental yf 
A proved suc- f 
cess. Getthe ; Fee ; 
facts! Write 4 | f 


As 
Power Equipment Co.) 
DesMoines lowa ~’- 


Kill All Flies 


f 
ond 





DISEASE 
attracts 






any where, Y KILLER 


Insist upon 
DAISY FLY KILLER 
MAROLD SOMERS Brockiga N.Y. 
Please mention this pape: when writing. 
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Corn Belt Committee Resolution 


Organized agriculture is not interested 
in partisan politics as such. Our problem 
is. one of simple economic justice. Our 
experience during the last seven years 
convinces us we must fight in defense. of 
our homes and families regardless of 
Barty affiliations, 

Organized agriculture speaking thru the 
Corr Belt Committee hereby expresses its 
determination to carry on the fight for 
the principle of the McNary-Haugen Dill, 
which is the only plan that has been sug- 
gested to make the protective tariff ef- 
fective on these agricultural groducts of 
which we produce a surplus, without gov- 
ernment subsidy, which we have consist- 
ently opposed. 

For four years we have sought to make 
existing agricultural tariffs effective 
thru the principles: of the McNary-Haug- 
‘en bill. Twice we have passed the Dill 
with the support of the majority of both 
parties in both houses of congress and 
twice President Coolidge repudiated the 


platform on which he was elected by veto- 7 


ing it. 

We condemn the vetoing of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill last spring. We assert 
that the crux of the Coolidge objection 
is Stated in the opening sentence of the 
second paragraph of the veto. message, 
which says: 

‘In its essentials the objectionable plan 
proposed heres is the stimulation of the, 
price of agricultural commodities ..... 
by controlling the surpluses so that there 
will be an apparent scarcity on the mar- 
ket.” 

Mr. Coolidge and his advisors: object to 
“The stimulation of the pricé of agricul- 
tural commodities,”’ and let no farmer be 
deceived about that. 

We condemn the party management of 
the Republican Kansas City convertion 
for endorsing the administration’s atti- 
tude towards agriculture and refusing to 
approve the action of congress in: twice 
passing the McNary-Haugen bill and in 
refusing to approve the minority plank 
presented ‘by organized agriculture which 
embodied the principles of this bill. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover has publicly dee 
elared his intention to carry out the Cool- 
idge policies, if elected, and support for 
him on the basis of this declaration is 
continually being solicited among those 
interests which have been organized in 
their opposition to the agricultural pro- 
gram. 

With every ounce of our strength we 
oppose the Hoover-Coolidge policy of the 
industrialization of America at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. Furthermore, we 
ask business men, both large and small, 
to forget fancy phrases and glittering 
generalities and to recognize the-cold fact, 
that the American farmer affords a mar- 
ket for the products of. industry many 
times the size of the foreign market, and 
therefore in the long run their own inter- 
est is tied up with the buying and debt 
paying power of their best customer. 

The outstanding feature of the agri- 
cultural platform adopted at Kansas City, 
is its rejection of the principles embodied 
in the minority report offered by organ- 
ized agriculture. 

The Kansas City agricultural platform 
is a renewal, in less definite form, of the 
pledges adopted in 1924 at Cleveland. The 
majority of both the Republican and 
Democratic congressmen endeavored earn- 
estly to redeem the 1924 pledges of both 
parties, by twice’ passing the McNary- 
Haugen bill, but their efforts to redeem 
these pledges were defeated by the ac- 
tion of the president who usurped the 
functions of the legislature and judicial 
branches of the government in- twice 
vetoing the bill. 

We commend the Houston agricultural 
plank adopted by the Democratic conven- 

‘ tion because it includes a definite en- 
dorsement of the principles for which 
organized agriculture has long been fight- 
ing. 

Briefly, it recognizes the right of the 
farmers to lead in the adoption of farm 
policies, points out the needs of agricul- 
ture; pledges the party to enact the 
necessary legislation to. give agriculture 
complete economic equality with indus- 
try; assures equality of treatment as to 
tariff rates between agriculture and in- 
dustry; -re-affirms its 1924 platform to 
enact legislation’ to prevent the price for 
the surplus determining the price of the 
whole crop; proposes. that government 
shall lend money to co-operatives on as 
favorable a basis as it lends to the mer- 
chant marine; provides for the creation of 
a farm board to assist farmers as the 
Federal ‘Reserve System has assisted 
bankers; promises reduction: thru govern- 
mental agencies of the spread between 
what the farmer gets and the consumer 
+pays; recognizes that members of co- 
operative associations alone cannot as- 
sume responsibility for a program that 
benefits all producers alilse, and finally 
pledges an earnest endeavor to solve the 
problem of the distribution of the cost of 
dealing with surpluses over each mar- 
keted unit of the product whose producers 
are benefitteé6 by such assistance. 

In 1924 farm leaders adopted the policy 
of supporting their friends and attempt- 
ing to defeat their enemies regardless of 
party _ affiliations. We commend our. 
friends in congress who have stood so 
loyally by us in this fight and pledge 
them our gupport in this campaign. How- 
ever, in this connection we wish to make 
it clear that any candidate for office 


hour, forfeits his claim to agricultural 
support. 

From the standpoint of agriculture and 
industries depending upon it, there is 
but one paramount issue in this cam- 
paign. We stand against any effort to 
obscure or submerge this issue by appeals 
to religious intolerance, wet and dry 
prejudices, or any other issue which has 
been adequately dealt with under the con- 
stitution of the. United States. We call 
upon the people of the country to recog- 
nize that the agricuitural problem has be- 
come a great moral issue, even as slavery 
was, 

The future of American agriculture is 
at stake in the 1928 election. Up to this 
hour the patient, just and unanimous 


petitions of the farmers for their place in 
the American protective system have been 
denied by those in whose behalf agricul- 
ture has heretofore acted and voted. The 
time has arrived when the farmer must 
take stock of existing conditions both 
economic and political and act for his 
own self. preservation. 

While recognizing and respecting the 
right of farmers to vote as their con- 
sciences dictate, we feel it our duty to 
furnish to them thru their respective 
state organizations, and otherwise to pro- 
vide information, as to the record and 
promises on farm policies of political 
parties, office holders and candidates for 
national and state offices. In this way 
the farmer may vote with an enlightened 








judgment. Farmers should support can 
.didates regardless of party, whose : 
cele ene that they may be expecta; 
in office to give agriculture 
pele gi er economic jus. 
During the progress of the 1928 Politica) 
campaign ‘we will furnish to o 
ciated organizations for their use, 
information on candidates for 
and vice president and the politica] lead. 


detaile 


of both parties. 





CHEAP PUBLICITY 
Conductor—“How old is the little girjm 





fare and keep my age to myself.” 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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ers who are assisting in the campaigng: 


The Child—‘Mother, I'd rather pay the 






































































$1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or wvrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 














MINNESOTA 
emetenniatieenemndtedial 
160 ACRBS virgin soil; good dairy and 
agricultural community, Minnesota; 80 
rods to school, five miles to county-seat; 
no payment on principal first two years; 
house under construction; $25 per acre. 
Mike Holm, Owner, State Capito!, St. 
aul, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 











COMMISSION HOUSES 


GEO. McCUTCHEON & CO. want early 
1928 broilers. We pay more money for 
early <eprings than any house in the coun- 
ry. e have the kind of trade that buys 
them. Write for quotations before sell- 
ing your poultry and dressed calves. Geo. 
McCutcheon & Co., Cor. Fulton and May 
Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 
WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinas 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
Highest prices guaranteed. . H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton: Market, Chicago, Il. 
ONE cent premium on fancy ie Gee ae 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
OTTO Johnson Co., 710 Randolph, Chi- 
cago; bonded commission merchants; 
best prices assured. Poultry-veal, eggs. 
Tags furnished. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALBP—Purebred Collie ppies, 
three mqnths old, from heel driving. par- 
outs: color, sahle with white markings; 
males, $6; females. $4. Order from this 
ad. Satisfaction guaranteed.. B. L. Lally, 
Vail, Iowa. 

OLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 


WHITE Collies; farmer’s hired man and 
children’s guardian; males, $6.75; fe- 








Des Moines, radio 























males, $4.75. Also Shepherd pups at 
> = preps prices. J. Isaksen, Springfield, 
inn 





FOR SALE—Pedigreed Boston Terrier, 6 
months old; also Shepherd and Collie 
crosybreds, 4 months old.. E. H. Schroeder, 
‘Postville, Iowa. 
PUREBRED white oe: puppies, eligible 
for registry in the A. Cc. Males, $10; 
Pe mg i. Write a Lee’ Kay, Mon- 
damin, ae 
OGRE black English Shepherd 
35° s from Me 1 heeling parents; males, 
my Gerhard Wolter, Ham- 
Minn 








a 
OLD- FASHIONED black and tan Rat dog 

pups at $6 each. [I ship C. 0. D. GH. 
Rong, Clearfield, Towa. 


‘SHHPHERD and Collie 








Pups, from good 











BARGAIN 80 acres, Ransom county, N. 

D.; good. small set buildings; 30 acres 
pasture, balance field; good well; school, 
church; $30 per acre—terms. Uiland Mort- 
gage Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


WASHINGTON 
QUIT paying rent on high-priced land; 
own a home in a wonderful climate: 
diversified farming, fruit, real place to 
live. Write for free booklet. Reference, 
First National Bank. Colville Land Co., 
Colville, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 
WARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither ‘sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of. the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No, 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 

LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 
struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved famms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value, Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in fruit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
Po and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 
orth Dakota, Idaho, Washington. and 
Oregon. Free literature. . Byerly, 
+f Northern ‘Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
finn, 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED 

















_ 


man to travel in country; steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. 
F-3407, Winona, Minn. 


NURSES WANTED 
ES—An unusual opportunity for 








NURSES 


tween.the ages of 18 and 35, to enter a 
Class “A” hospital as student nurses. 
Must be shh arlene fit and furnish satis- 


stock; males $4.50 and females $2.75. B. factory references. At least two years 
A..Strom, Hector, Minn. high acne nk ei he Pr ache ge ed 
inancial remuneration during course. ~ 
FARM LANDS dress, Superintendent of Nurses, Wash- 
ington Park Community Hospital, 438 E, 

COLORADO Sixtieth, Chicago, II. 





FOR SALE—Denver's Cottage City, auto 

camp, 18 one, two ard three-room cot- 
tages, five-room residence, private gar- 
age, grocery sipre building, stock and 
fixtures, hot and cold showers, 2% acres 
land; the, best arranged cottage camp* be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles; money- 
maker the year around; best of reasons 
for selling, investigation invited, owner 





on ground. No trades, no agents. 2973 S. 
Santa Fe, Denver, Colo. 
er LOWA 





REAL buy—80 acre farm ighly im- 

‘oved, all fenced ho “tight, “A 6d, elec- 
tric lights Be ket, consoli- 
dated school oo churches. Four miles 





.who abandons the fight at this crucial 


from Towa State et Bstate must be 
settled. Write on ick. E. J. Charlson, R. 


TENANT WANTED 
A FIRST-CLASS tenant farmer with hel Ps 
7 and equipment to handle a 64 
acre farm on share and cash plan. Send 
app wang pg and recommendations - to 
enry H. Nelson; Sibley, Iowa. : 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
HOCH Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. D. leewosd 
Dairy 8, Whitewater, Wis. 














WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or- 


girls of good bo gy gen character, be- - 








SCHEDULE OF RATES et Rn nTSEYe. 
IOWA JERSEYS ; 
No. Words | No. Insertions 319 ACRinS Marshall County farm. 65 | JERS#YS for sale; nine young cows, six 
20 1.60 1$3.20 1$4.80 |$.640 acres goo@ blue grass pasture, balance fresh, three freshening soon; eighteen 
i A etic ane Aaa eee HH a 6.72 farm land. Estate must be settled. Price | bred heifers, some: springing, 9ne regis. 
iy spb aay 176 + 3:62 | 628 | 7:04 $100 per acre. Write Wm. Miller, Mar- | tered three-year-old blue ribbon bull, | 
' —-ideadvoscbiphe See ise | ses | oes L736 shalltown, Iowa, R. 6. Cold’s Jersey Farm, Reinbeck, Iowa. 7 
Be 5 eh eaves 1192 | 3:84 | 5.72 | 768 | 78-ACRE farm, good improvements, wa- | FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra | 
aE oppee etre! 2°00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 ter, % miles school, 2% miles good high grade Jersey cows and heifers; | 
ie srrstesestl 08 | 416 | 624 | 8.32 | Market, 8 miles county-seat and college; | proper color and in fine condition. Stephen — 

O27 LITT} eine | 4'32 | 674s | 8.e¢ | $110 per acre, good terms. . Mich- | A. Carr, Collins, lowa. 

SR I ES E561 4.40) O09 | S09 | one: Crogn Meadows Farms, Oskaloosa, i haven cee a eae, ets 
Oo seven weeks 0 Shipped s : 
No advertisement for less than 60 ject to inspection. 15 Cie be 


Farm, 


bull and heifer; 
good type. S. H 


Whitewater, Wis.’ 


REGISTERED Jerseys, 
well bred, healthy, 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 





to eleven months, sired by Bates dull 
out of good production dams. H. W. &G, 
Folkers, Scotch Grove, Iowa. 
a SLOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
HEREFORD steers, calves, yearlings, two- 
year olds, sorted in even sizes; most all 








and yearlin 
corn. 


some fleshy cattle eating 
eiannel, Douds, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL. Weedkiller kills Canada tiis- 

tles, cocklebur, quack grass and all 
cther bad weeds. Quick, sure remedy, 
Easily applied; harmless to soil; 
ly guaranteed. Send one dollar for lib- 
eral trial package. Manufactured by 
oe Chemical Co., Wilton Junction, 
owa 











BAGS 





and pay freight on 200 a more. 
coln Bag Oo., Springfield, 
FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. 
of harvester. 








Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
HEDGE POSTS 


HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


LIGHTING PLANT 














Rate: Battery, 1 year old. 
Algona, Iowa. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING 








print. hand colored, 30 cents. 
(Photo Laboratories, Dept. O, 2921 Nivallet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks, 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
ARRON bad te Leghorn cockerels from 
300-egg, 5 to 6% pound stock; bargain 
rices now. Mrs. George Roe, "Bellevue, 


owa. 
BABY CHICKS 


SAVE 25 per cent by ordering your chicks 
now. Buy my big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited Superior Bred Baby Chicks at these 
low prices, and let nature help raise them 
into real profit. White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns and Anconas, 8% cents; 
heavy breeds, 10% cents; mixed heavy, 9 
cents. These chicks will grow into real 




















to Be 


> gr 100 per cent live arrival guar- 
ates 


Order at once from this ad. 


Porte City, Iowa, Box W ae 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 

in touch with a market for baby chicks 

that can be reached in no other way. _ 











HARD Alfalfa Seed $7.0 per _ bushel; 

Sweet Clover $4.00; both test 95%, pure. 
Return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowmam Concordia, Kansas. 


ALFALFA seed, winter vetch, 








meadow 





HO STEINS 
Holstein cows 


R SAL igh 
and heifers, T. tested reasonable 
prices. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 





. 4, Ames, Iow: 





cord, nn. 


+ 


Ask for sample and price. 
Parkston, me . 





seed direct m Bober, N' 


S. D., and save money. 















Wood, 226.W. 5ist St., Des Moines, Towa, | 


MILKING Shorthorn bull calves. from one | 


dehorned; nome T. B. tested heifer calves 4 


positive. | 
Wk BUY feca bags all the year around 


Free catalog showing pictures 
Our - 
32 V. % K. W. electric plant; Delco gen- : 


erator with Westinghouse 200 A. H. Int. 
Emmet Paets,’ 


ROLL developed and seven bernie - ; 


money for you, and the demand is going © q 
H. 
Goodwin, La Porte City Hatchery, La — 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


alsike clover, purity % 99 Spt cone mw 


BUY genuine Black Hills — 
from Sam. H. Newell, 
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Fresh From the Country 

















IOWA 
Dubuque County, July 20— 
continues quite warm with 
The most of the barley is cut; 
cut yet. Early corn is beginning 
sj, The haying is delayed by the 
Fruit and gardens are doing well. 
4 A. Hallett. 
antrai-Johnson County, July 20—Oats 
and hay making are on in full 
put all field work was stopped on 
py heavy rains. After a month 
“pt wet Weather corn has been grow- 
» very fast, and lots of fields are tas- 
fing out. The heavy rains on the 18th 
ith sent the creeks out of their 
and lots of barley and oats 
went down stream.—Russel F. 
























Northwestern—O’ Brien County, July 20 
Barley and oats harvest in full swing. 
1 filled and looks like good quality. 
iy corn tasseled out and the rest com- 
along fast as weather is warm. No 
, here of any consequence for two 
sks, Second crop of alfalfa put up and 
netter yield than first crop. Early pota- 
are pretty good. Milk yield reduced 
account of heat andeflies. Quite a few 
cattle sold lately at $15.75 and $14.75. 
simon Tjossem. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 20— 
wks like rain this afternoon. Have had 
few very warm days but cooler this aft- 
jn. Oats cutting has started, altho 
jgnone too ripe. Corn is tasseling out. 
sre is loads of garden truck. Eggs are 
cents cash, dropped a cent recently.— 
A. McMillin. 

Northeastern—Howard County, July 20 
onsiderable rain this week has delayed 
ng. Some barley harvesting has been 
ne, Not very many are thru haying yet. 
ts are ripening slowly.—H. E. Wells. 
Southeastern—Keokuk County, July 13 
Stil rainy and damp, delaying field 
ork. Grain cutting has commenced. Bar- 
and wheat mostly cut. Oats ripening 
st. Many have finished plowing corn, 
hile others are not thru for the second 
ime. Haying started but will be a short 
ob. There will be no timothy seed cut in 


































his part. Many have sowed sudan grass 
vO- hay, which is coming fine. Most of 
‘all Zhe corn fairly clean. Pastures good, but 
ves ot many cattle in feed lots. Not many 


seeding hogs, just grassing them thru 
mtil another crop. Prospects for good 
lackberry crop. Cream 43 cents, eggs 25 
ents—John L. Herman. 
Northern—Ida County, July 13—Corn a 
bood color and ranges from knee to waist 
high. Some still cultivating it. Early 
pats and barley turning. Some on rich 
soil is badly lodged and will retard ripen- 
mg. A severe hail storm the evening of 
he 9th, three miles south of-here, played 
havoc with the small grain and seriously 
famaged corn. Timothy and clover a good 
op but acreage less than usual.—John 
Preston. 
Northwestern—Clay County, July 13— 
Weather warm and bright, but nights are 
ool. Most of the corn has been laid by 
and many are putting up their tame hay, 
ho much of it has suffered by getting 
et. Many vaccinating their hogs and 
ulling chickens. Stock doing fine on 
pastures which are in fine shape. Wheat 
and shocked and barley turning, and 
the weather stays hot, some will be 
during the next week. Gardens in 
fine shape and lots of early potatoes. 
eam 44 cents, eggs 22 cents, hens 18 
cents.—G. W. Barnard. 
Northwestern—O’Brien County, July 20 
orn cultivation about finished. Early 
oats, barley and some wheat will be ready 
© cut next week. Hay being put up be- 
een showers. Pastures are in good 
shape. Potatoes are being dug, and selling 
for $1.50 to 90 cents a bushel. The old say- 
nr, “Big weeds, big crops,” will hold true 
mit it continues to rain. No damaging hail 
to date. Farmers in general seem con- 
tented unless Houston or Kansas City is 
: mentioned.—A. H. Schneider. 
Central—Cedar County, July 21—Heat 
‘ and moisture produced rapid growth in 
! 
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corn the past ten days. Barly pieces com- 

@rs tassel. Heavy showers have delayed 
_ @ Paving and harvest the past week. Early 

“gets and barley mostly in shock; seems 
fairly well filled. Will be much damage 
by mold unless weather gets much drier 
on. Some early lambs going to market. 
—Duane Rigby. 
Southern—Davis County, July 20—Fight 
ways with out rain has given the farmers 
time to get their corn cleaned out and 
ost of it layed by. Corn growing fast 
md of good color. This week end will 
nd most of oats in shock and apparently 
el filled. Barley all cut and reported of 
od quality. A few farmers have begun 
ng, which will be light crop but much 
ette since rainy weather began. Soy 
ans looking good for most past. Stock 
800d shape. But few hogs on feed. 
Matoes a good crop. Most all gardens 
“i. Main roads in the best of condi- 
m—W. H. Kline, 
fents.—Ellis Rogers, 
~ tral—Dallas County, July 21—Lots of 
and hot. Corn looks exceptionally 
Most fields in tassel and lots of 
appearing. Small grain nearly all 
Some of it was badly twisted. Hay- 
> Proceeding under difficulties. Second 
f alfalfa. about made; is heavier 


























than first crop. Early apples a light crop. 
Gardens good. Potatoes the best for sev- 
eral years. Pastures good. Livestock 
healthy.—H. C. Flint. 

Western—Guthrie County, July 20—The 
hot weather with plenty of rain has put 
the corn crop in an excellent condition. 
The early planted corn is tasseling. About 
75 per cent of the oats cut and threshing 
will start next week if we get some dry 
weather. Gardens are good and there are 
some vegetables being canned. Oats 40 
cents, corn 94 cents, eggs 23 cents, cream 

Southern—Ringgold County, July 20— 
Just had a two inch all night rain. Corn 
is all clean, good stand and “laid by’? and 
has the best prospect for crop in past 
twenty years. Wheat good and all cut. 
Oats good, about half cut. Have had two 
weeks of real warm weather and plenty 
of rain since June 5. Potatoes good. Only 
small amount of fruit. Scarcity of thresh- 
ing machines.—Monroe Newton. 

Central—Websteér County, July 20—Corn 
is growing rapidly. The best is tasseling 
out. Early oats and barley are about 
all harvested. Some have started on late 
oats. It promises a good yield. The hay 
crop is fair, the second cutting of alfalfa 
is better than the first. Gardens and 
potatoes look fine and fruit seems plenti- 
ful. Pastures are holding out well, and 
livestock is doing fine. Rain is needed in 
southern part of the county.—Oscar Pet- 
erson. 


MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Nodaway County, July 12 
—We are having fine corn weather; hot 
and plenty of rain. Corn and oats look 
fine. Hay crop will be short. All stock 
doing well. Not much fat stock on hand. 
Not much fruit. Corn $1.08, hogs $10.90, 
eggs 22 cents, butterfat 39 cents, hens 17 
cents, springs 25 cents.—A. A. Graves. 
Northern—Randolph County, July 13— 
Big rain the 10th; fields wet. Oat cute 
ting slow work. Some corn laid by. Some 
fields getting grassy. Soybeans coming 
finely. Wheat threshing will start in a 
few days. Meadows beginning to ripen 
and will be better than we looked for. 
Some road work being done. Eggs 23 
cents, hens 18 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 
Central—Moniteau County, July 20— 
Weather hot and dry. Threshing in full 
swing. Yields varied. Hay all made— 
clover hay searce. Timothy hay fair. Sec- 
ond cutting of alfalfa fair. Corn all laid 
by. Shelled corn seling at $1.20, bran 
$1.80, shorts $1.20, tankage $4,00, oil meal 
$3.25. Lots of spring chickens going to 
market at 26 cents. Livestock in good 
condition.—Reader. 
Southwestern—Webster County, July 20 
—Weather very dry here at present. No 
rain for three weeks. Early corn tassel- 
ing. Hay being put up in fine shape. Crop 
fair to good. Oats all harvested, crop 
above average. Wheat well filled but 
yield will be light. Threshing began yes- 
terday. Pastures getting short. Potatoes 
good. Early apples on the market. Some 
black rot on grapes, crop good. Dairy in- 
terest increasing.—J. C. Preston. 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy- County, July 20—Hard 
rain last night; two inches; will put off 
threshing for several days. Oats about 
all in the shock. Corn is looking good. 
The storm was hard on it last evening. 
Pastures good. Potatoes cheap, 50 to 60 
cents a bushel. New seeding of red and 
sweet clover good. Now for ten days of 
dry weather, so threshing can go on.—H. 
Hitelgeorge. 

Southeastern—Otoe County, July 16— 
Lots of rains now. Corn doing finely. 
Harvesting pretty well along, and the 
quality is going to be good. Farmers very 
busy. Corn plowing is still going on, but 
there will be lots of weeds in the early 
laid-by pieces. Markets steady; corn 96 
cents, oats 50 cents, wheat $1.10, cream 
40 cents, eggs 23 cents, butter 30 cents. 
Potatoes a good crop; now 50 cents per 
bushel. Some hail and bad storms since 
last report.—L. D. McKay. 

Central—Custer County, 
dry weather. Corn doing finely. 
weedy corn, due to a wet June. Much 
corn being laid by. Harvest is here. All 
small grain of good quality. Potatoes a 
big crop. Not much fruit here this year. 
Some damage reported from local rains.— 
H. R. H. Williams. 


July 14—Hot, 
Much 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Macoupin County, July 20— 
There has ben quite a little improvement 
in our crop prospect in our county. We 
are having some dry weather that is help- 
ing our farmers out. Corn about all laid 
by. Threshing has commenced with wheat 
making 15 to 20 bushels. New oats selling 


around 35 cents per bushel. Not much 
young stock on the farms. Corn being 


- shipped in, seling at $1.17 per bushel.— 


Cc. J. Miller. 


INDIANA 


Eastern—Randolph County, July 20—The 
weather has been very fine here for sev- 
eral days; very warm, too. Nearly every 
one making hay. The wheat—a very light 
crop—is cut. No threshing yet. Oats will 
be cut next week. Most of the corn is 
rather weedy, due to the continued wet 
weather.—Noel E. Rickert. 
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PURE BRED ANDO 
\. OTHERWISE (7 
By A. Rambler 
On a farm twelve miles north of Sioux 


City, last week, a mule gave birth to a 
colt. Some people who do not realize what 
this means would think nothing of it, but 
science has supposed erossbred mules to 
be sterile, so the fact that a mule has 
given birth to a colt has created a lot of 
comment On this farm, running in the 
pasture with this mare mule, was a cross- 
bred Belgian-Percheron stallion, who is 
the sird of this colt. This colt being part 
mule and part horse, has a mule head, 
altho the ears are rather small for a 
mule; the body of the colt is the body of 
a horse. This is only the third case of 
this kind to come to our attention. One 
other case was at O’Neill, Neb., and the 
other was in Texas. Some great breeds 
have been established from what might 
be called freaks. For example, in the 
case of the Polled Herefords, someone had 
a Hereford without horns, saw his oppor- 
tunity, and by careful breeding the great 
Polled Hereford breed has been devel- 
oped. What if someone would start a 
mule-horse association, using this colt 
from the northwestern Iowa farm as a 
foundation for a new breed. Barnum, no 
doubt, would have spent a lot of money 
advertising the fact that he had the 
world’s greatest freak, if he could have 
owned this mule-horse colt. Oh, yes; 
there are opportunities! 




















Just what exercise means to a hog is 
clearly seen in the difference of quality 
in hogs coming to market in Toronto in 
spring and fall. One breeder whose spring 
pigs would average 75 per cent select 
when marketed in the fall, remarked that 
he did not have a -single select animal 
among the winter pigs, altho they were 
litter mates to the spring crop and fed 
the same ration. Instead of growing 
muscle or lean meat, they became fat 
and chuffy. 


Canadian conditions, of course, are 
somewhat different than ours. What corn 
was raised in the province of Ontario has 
practically been eliminated by the corn 


borer. The chief hog ration is oat chops, 
milk, tankage, peas, wheat and barley, 
mixed in different combinations. This, 


fed to their type of bacon hog, gives them 
the high grade cuts for export trade. 


Hog grading has been in operation in 
Canada for several years. Quite recently 
I spent a few days in the Toronto yards, 
and among the breeding plants of Ontario. 
I was very highly impressed with the sim- 
plicity with which the grading system 
works. In the few years it has been in 
operation, the pork producers have quick- 
ly changed from a conglomeration of 
mixed ‘breeds to systematic cross-breeding 
and purebloods, producing animals that 
will command a premium. 





We understand that hogs will be bought 
by grade. This system is to be put in 
force in the very near future. It is a step 
in the right direction, and farmers should 
be able to know what their hogs are worth 
on the farm. If present plans are fol- 
lowed out, they will be graded as follows: 
A, 140 to 169 pounds; B, 170 ¢o 199 
pounds; C, 200 to 229 pounds; D, 230 to 
259 pounds; E, 260 to 289 pounds; F, 290 
to 319 pounds; G, 320 to 350 pounds; H, 
overweight. Sows—I, under 300 pounds; 
K, 310 to 350 pounds; L, 360 to 400 pounds; 
M, 410 to 450 pounds; N, 460 pounds up. 
We trust that eventually several of the 
weight classes will have a class known 
as selects, which should set out a type of 
animal capable of commanding a pre- 
mium. 





Here is the plank on agriculture 
adopted by the State Republican conven- 
tion in Des Moines on July 18: 

Firmly believing that -the farm problem 
is the most serious problem confronting 
this country today, and that it is espe- 
cially serious in the state of Iowa, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we com- 
mend the work of our republican senators 
and representatives in congress for their 
patriotic and courageous stand and labor 
in behalf of agriculture during the last 
several years, and 

Be it further resolved that we affirm 
our faith in the ability and disposition 
of the Republican party to solve this 
great problem. 

We have supreme confidence in the 
word, integrity and ability of Herbert 
Hoover in solving this great problem, 
Herbert Hoover wired the Republican 
convention at Kansas City that ‘‘We must 
and will find a solution of the agricul- 
tural problem.” Herbert Hoover has 
solved every serious problem that he 
has been asked to solve, and we have su- 
preme faith in his word given to the 


IOWA REPUBLICAN’S AGRICULTURAL 
PLANK 











Kanczas City convention that the problem 
will and must be solved. 

In attaining these ends, the Republic- 
ans of Iowa hereby urge: 

(a) That water transportation and other 
transportation facilities be so improved 
and extended as to reduce transportation 
costs on agricultural products; 

(b) That tariffs be imposed which will 
absolutely exclude foreign competition 
with the products of agriculture. Austra- 
lian hides, Canadian wheat and South 
American corn, with similar commodities, 
should have no market in the United 
States; 

(c) That a federal farm board be 
created with adequate power and finan- 
cial resources to assist in handling farm 
surplusses to the end that the American 
farmer can receive his cost of production 
with a reasonable profit on an equality 
with other American industries. In pro- 
posing such a legislative program it is 
the belief of the convention that such 
method should be found to make the same 
financially self sustaining by the use of 
an equalization fee or some method equal- 
ly effective. 





RABBITS FOR FOOD 

Chinchilla rabbits, which have long 
supposed to be the most valuable for 
fur producing, actually make excellent 
food if properly raised. According to a 
new pamphlet recently issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
there is money to be made if these rabbits 
are raised on.a dual purpose basis. 

Due to the exhorbitant claims made by 
a number of fur farm promoters, who 
have animals to sell at fancy prices there 
has been a supposition that chinchilla 
rabbits were highly valuable for pelts. 
The pamphlet issued by the government, 
however, states that if money is to be 
made out of the rabbits it is necessary to 
raise them and selb the animals for food, 
as well. 

Chinchilla rabbits, while they have been 
known in Europe for a long time have 
only been introduced into the United 
States since 1918. Anyone interested in 
rabbit culture should write for this bul- 
letin, which is Leaflet No. 22 of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey. Other rabbit 
growing bulletins can be secured from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Public Sale of Hackney, Welsh 
and Shetland Ponies 


July 28, 1928, at the HEYL PONY FARM 
Washington, 
Illinois 


(12 miles East 
of Peoria) 


Where we will 
sell 100 head of 
show and us- 
ing ponies. 
SEND FO 

CATALOG 
which will 
give you full 
information. 


HEYL PONY FARM, Washington, Illinois 


HOLSTEINS 


Rg Ahn my splendid young Holstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record ef 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8to8 mos.ofage. Ed. Bensink, Mospers, ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Six nice beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 
-caps, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., a 2,200 
Ib. State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
W.S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 1OWA 


HAMPSHIRES 





























e can fit you out with 
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Hampshire Show Litters 
Either in Juntor or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 
Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowa 
Sows and gilts bred to farrow 


HAMPSHIRE in September. Gilts not bred. 


Boars of all sizes. C.0O.D. 
C. A. PRENTICE, Sae City, Iowa 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 











TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH red silts and sows ana 


open spring gilts. 35 to 
pick from are sure to please. $25 and up. 

Gelden Rod Stock Farm 
R. BR. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa 


AM WORT S Sow Litters For Sale. Litter No. 

1, 1 boar, 3 gilts, $200. Litter No. 2, 2 boars, 2 

gilts, 6160. Ready for the strongest competition. 

J.J. NEWLIN, mes, Lowa 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today er come and see them. 
McHKEE & <9 Creston, lowa 


HORSES 
Registered Percherons £22757" 


blacks and greys, ton and heavier, #350 
Younger stallions lower price. 
Mares with foal by side and bred 


CHANDLER, ®.7 CHARITON, lowa 
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A Willing Worker! *: 
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That big brute of a machine you’ve bought may be will- 
ing to work—and again it may not! It all depends on 
you. If you give it the simple care it asks, all will be 
well. If you don’t the tractor will complain—quit—break 
down—cause you all kinds of trouble and expense! 


Good lubrication is the care your tractor asks. Not much to ask 
—when you think of the work it does! | 


Just watch a tractor cross a field. It tears up the earth, drinks in 








dust every foot of the way. Imagine the engine, hot and pant- ES } 
ing, grimy with dust. No wonder it asks for oil—an oil that will | it) 
cool the heat and spread its smooth cushions between whirring parts. | 


Polarine is the oil for a tractor. It gives good lubrication. It protects every 
part of the engine from heat and grinding dust. It keeps the tractor in 
good condition—on the job all of the time! : 


' Give your tractor Polarine and see what a willing worker it will be! 
Polarine is a good old dependable oil. Thousands of farmers. have found 
they can depend on their tractors to work steadily.and willingly if they 
keep them lubricated with Polarine. They have proved thatitis the econom- 
| ical oil to buy—that it gives maximum lubrication at minimum cost. 
Consult the chart at any Standard Oil Service Station and 
‘ buy the grade of Polarine specially made for your tractor. 


Standard Oil Company, 910 s. michigan ave, Chicago 


(Indiana) 

















